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The Prestige Project 
ofHerzIiya 


We have begun Stage Three 


At prices from 


IS 96 million 

Convenient payment arrangements possible. 

Special mortgages for foreign residents. 

Bank guarantee for all purchasers. 

Price Includes development and private parking (but not 1 5% Value Added Tax). 


Stage One 
Completion 
August 1985 


Stage Four 
Opening soon 


You can have a home In the highrise apartment tower 
planned by Architect Avraham YaSki, recipient of the 
Israel Prize for Architecture, and enjoy innovative 

plan ning and design dovyn to the very last detail : 

* Plavvlessenvlroninantal development, Including 

entke^rea' ,rans P or1allon v 6 sP0clallytoTel Aviv and the 

* Beautiful lobby. -• 

* Two ultra-modern lifts.: : : 

* Sexptjsuresinevelyabartnie'nt. . , . 

* Modern formica feltoheri. * 

* Elegant lioodlllrig. . : . 

* Brown coloured aluminium wihdbwa. -v- 

* Unique external coating. : : : . 

* Generator, • : • ' -’i 1 ' r.'I ■ ,, 


★ 1 06 sq.m., 4 rooms, 2 complete bathrooms. 

★ 136 sq.m., 5 rooms, 3 complete bathrooms. 

★ 1 37 sq.m., 5 rooms, 3 complete bathrooms. 

★ 162 sq.m., 6 rooms, 3 complete bathrooms. 

★ DUplex/penthouse, 200-280 sq.m, on the 8th and 
9th floors. 


SPECIAL SALES HOURS 

at the building site On Saturday, 
between 1p a.ni. and g p.m. 
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ISRAEL BONDS are the financial 
instrument founded by David Ben- 
Gurion in the early Fifties to pro- 
mote investment by American Jews in 
Israel, beyond the pure philanthropy 
of donations to the UJA and indi- 
vidual organizations. 

They are subjected to scathing 
criticism in the 35th State Comptrol- 
ler's Annual Report, published in 
May tliis year. This notes, inter alia, 
“the contribution of the Israel Bonds 
organization... is extremely li- 
mited... Because of early redemp- 
tions, the period for which the bonds 
are actually held by their buyers is 
much shorter than the original life- 
span of the bonds, and in recent years 
this period has in fact shrunk steadi- 
ly.” 

Israel bonds sold in the U.S. are 
one of the central pillars in the 
super-sophisticated, subterranean 
market that links Jerusalem and 
New York, and that Israelis refer to 
as the "black market in foreign 
currency." 

Israel bonds is a generic term for 
the various forms of dollar- 
denominated loans issued by the 
Israeli government over a period of 
three decades and more. The back- 
ground to the bonds is summarized 
by the state comptroller in his re- 
port: 

“After the establishment of the 
State and the onset of a period of 
rapid economic growth, the need 
arose to raise large amounts of 
money abroad so as to finance the 
government’s investment in de- 
veloping the country. Diaspora Jew- 
ly formed one of the main sources of 
investment finance, both through 
donations and through loans. In 
1951 , the government issued the first 
series of ‘Independence Loans’ and 
has since Issued a new series every 
fewyears." 

The report goes on to describe the 
different kinds of bonds issued over 
the years by the government com- 
pany set up to manage the operation 
- the Development Corporation for 
Israel - and how some of the terms 
changed with Ume. Maturities span 
10-20 years; some bonds carry 
coupons and some don’t; and the 
rate of Interest of the different issues 
varies, However, for our present 
purpose, two major features are of 
crucial importance. 

First, there are two kinds of Israel 
bonds. The earlier and bettei>known 
1 are those issued to individuals, most- 
ly in small denominations and car- 
: tying interest rates of 4-6 per cent. 
;• S^ondly, these bonds can all be 
redeemed early, i.e,, within their 
lifespan of 10, 12, 15 or 20 years, on 
terms fixed by the issuer and, ulti- 
mately, by the Israeli Treasury, 
ini!®™ recently - to be precise, ip 
1975 - there came into existence a 
second type of bond, or note, 
directed at institutional investors In 
[he U.S., such as pension funds, 
[nsurance companies and bank trust 
departments. These bonds generally 
pay higher interest rates, often float- 
jpg rates changed every six months in 
hne with market conditions, and are 
notredeemable before maturity. 

rhe creation of the second type of 
oond should give a bint as to what 
•rent wrong with the first type: 
"hpreas in the '50s and ’60s a bond 
Pjying around 5 per cent was a 
reasonable investment proposition, 
V mt n °l Inherently ridiculous, 
|h .the inflationary 1970s, Interest 
to rise steadily, so that 
offered on Israel 
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ABUSING A 
MUTUAL BOND 

In flagrant abuse of the declared goals of the Israel 
Bonds Organization, unscrupulous middlemen here and 
in the U.S. have converted Israeli government 
bonds into a sophisticated tool to turn a quick buck. 

PINHAS LANDAU describes howthis system feeds the 
black market and makes a mockery of fundrraising. 

dramatically larger and more urgent. also invested to some extent in the the part of both issuer and buyers. 
The tool of bonds, which had work- older bonds, only put a fraction of The results can be seen from Tab e I 
ed well for 20 years under “normal" their investment funds into Israeli (overleaf), which is taken from the 
conditions, ceased to be a serious government paper. Their motives State Comptroller's Report and 
method of raising funds, certainly were varied. In some cases, chief highltghls what the report admits to 
notonalaraesoale executives were Israel-oriented for betheongoingrelattvesuccessofthe 

For this reason the new-style one reason or another; in others, so-called “market-oriented interest 
bonds, designed to attract much lar- there was pressure from Jewish rate bonds." 
aer amounts than hitherto from the shareholders or a desire to curry in the last couple of years, as the 
primarysourcesofinvestmentinthe favour with the Jewish community. general economic crisis has 
American economy were Irans- But in all these cases, the invest- worsened, sales pf bonds to uistitu- 
Formed into marketable products, ment, however small, had to be (ions hnve, slowed down significant- 
And here^an unfortunate admission “reasonable." Unlike the indi- ly, but this is a reflection on the 
has to be made. Both the old-style viduals, the Institutions couldn t say general image of the Israel economy 
Individual-oriented bonds and the to themselves or others that the more than on the speaftc pros and 
newer institutional-oriented ones money was really charily, or that cons of the bonds being offered, 
wenfhardlv ever bought out of true they wanted to look good in certain Thesuccess ofthenew-style bonds 

investment motivation Although circles: they had basic obligations lo is not dazzling in absolute terms, as 
BeeSn'T?dea^ had been toS their policy-holders, unit-holders or the trend shows net receipts declln- 
Sen-O rmon .^ a M^oee n io ^ ^ inveslments had t0 , but lt js In rclBlive , ernl5i wh en 

h^oS^SrSm A^ boast a tolerable rate of return, and contrasted with the equivalent fl- 
SeSKSy hldt»J^t after 1974, a bond paying « per gores for old-style bonds, 

“eir money into them from the view cenl no longer met that cdtonon. In the dry words of the state 

-Siessasssts itssaKaiaa 


"iSS. floainst bond purchases (of whatever reason, the institutional between sales and redemptions. In 

orbits against pono purena* k mone y that Israel badly needed. The 1983 sales exceeded redemptions be- 

slmitolv the institutions that fact that to bonds could not be cause of uxharp drop In redemptions 

have for tho last dedada boughl the redeemed before maturity also re- which stems, according to the Treaa- 

new^wle notes, and that previpusiy fleered a roore mature approach on ury's explanations, primarily from 

Hr-i,' .■ . Ti09 iBBU#AUIM PO» MACAUHM •! ... . 


the cessation of bond redemption by 
the Jewish Agency.” 

This leads -the comptroller to his 
conclusion that “it would appear 
that the contribution of the Bonds to 
net capital raising through bonds 
which carry lower-than-market in- 
terest rates, is extremely limited. 
The extra resources stem primarily 
from the sale of notes, whose sales 
still significantly exceed redemp- 
tions. This capital-raising is done in 
practice at regular U.S. money- 
market interest rates.” 

AT THIS POINT, we must depart 
from the dry understatement of (he 
state comptroller arid- delve into a dif- 
ferent world. Here, almost by defini- 
tion, nothing is tabulated or sourced, 
or referred to in any official publica- 
tion whatsoever. Nevertheless, most 
of what follows is open knowledge lo 
the many people involved in the 
various activities and operations de- 
scribed. Some of the financial 
legerdemain is rather complex, so 
that what is described is very much 
the tip of the iceberg. 

It is fair to suy that, for the oper- 
ators of the various Israel bonds 
scams, there were the good old days 
and the good new days. 

The good old days ended in about 
1981 when the Treasury - through 
the accountant-general’s deport- 
ment - issued a series of circulars to 
the commercial banks changing the 
rules regarding who could redeem 
bonds before their finnl maturity, 
how much each person could re- 
-deem, nnd when. These regulations 
were applied to already-issued 
bonds ns well ns to new ones, a fact 
thnt angered some U.S. Jews who 
had bought bonds and now found the 
terms changed, in effect retroactive- 
ly. Since the Israel bonds are sold 
through Chase Manhattan Bank 
acting aS “fiscal agent” and reg- 
istered under the laws of the State of 
New YoTk, these investors are talk- 
ing of starting class actions against 
the Development Corporation of 
Israel. 

The key provision to be changed 
was the one that allowed tourists to 
redeem $2,5(X>'Worth of bonds per 
month per family member, on a 
cumulative basis. This meant that an 
individual tourist, coming once a 
year, could redeem $30,000 of bonds 
on each visit - and so could each 
member of his family. Alternatively, 
a large fumily of, say, 8-10 persons, 
could change $20,000-25,000 every 
month. 

The mechanics of the early 
redemption were as follows: 

A buyer of Israel Bonds would 
almost immediately sell them ngain, 
albeit at a loss (well soon see why 
and how), in the secondary market 
that exists for Israel bonds In the 
U.S., particularly among certain 
New York brokers. Thus, for exam- 
ple, a wpuld-be tourist could buy 
bonds worth $100 on early redemp- 
tion for $90 in the market. 

Travel agents would regularly sug- 
gest this method of financing part of 
the vacation costs to customers who 
weren’t aware of the possibility. The 
tourist would load up with bonds 
before he came, on the basis of 
$2,500 for each month since his last 
visit. He would pay $27,000 in New 
. York for bonds which he could re- 
deem In Israel for the shekel equiva- 
lent. of $30,000 less some commis- 
sions here, cover his expenses here 
and have the right fegnlly to buy back 
$3,000 in cash before he left. His 
remaining excess shekels could be 
changed back into -dollars on the 
black market, which in thbse years 
had no premium cost above the 
official rate. 

For the average tourist individual 
or family, it was d very satisfactory 
(Coitfinued on page 4) . 






Summer Speeiall 


FREE! 


summer set of Atlantic 
Bed Linen 

tn fabulous new designs 


Two free Pillows 

with each Sealy' 
Posturepedic 
Box Spring 

Base and Mattress Set. 


We.gnarantee that 
ours are the lowest 
prices in Israel. 


Tax-free deals for 
new immigrants. 


n lognn/YQ 

HOUSE OP DREftmS 




HOUSE or DREAMS 
Israel's Top Sleep Shop 

26 Usslshkln St., Ra mat Ha sharon, 
Tel. 06-460761 

Open: 9.16 a.m.-l p.m., 4-7 p.m. 
Closed: Monday and Friday after- 
noons. 


Bookcases with dust-excluding 
glass doors 



BO models. 100 assembly possibilities 

Delivery throughout Israel. 


Intersystem Bookcases 

148 Rehov Ben Yehuda, Tel Aviv, Toi 03-249327. 
Showroom opon 9 30 a m 12.30 p.m 4 00 7.00 p m. 


Heartland of Israel CretLOSOel Acadetljy 

; Job, us for a Study Tear of Shomron (Samaria) 
by air conditioned bua 
on Thureday, August 1, at S.30 a,m^ * ’ 

See Beth-Bl, Sblln. Kec. Ariel. Em»nuel a-.J Neve Allia. VMI Kedcm 
(Arch a coWgk»l) Muwura l which ditolaytloCatfiaillni* dart riR ba’ck^OOOycaTS, and offers. ' 
ro (tiHlki-vmiilpnjgraiTHtwIn Biigltan: *-• * ~ . 

Ofl)oe bodrt (dtUy 9 «.ro.-4 pjn.j Thar. * Fit/ 9 ooOn), Tot. 02-i42W6; iftet 
hour*. 663034, or call At our Jerusalem ettte, Migd*| Heir, tulle 813, 34 Ben-YohudaSt. 
CoM: 1$ 27,000) triidc oil ball price. Ptewobrinx your omi lurith. ■ 


ABUSING A 
MUTUAL BOND 

(Continued from page 3? 


arrangement by which the Israeli 
government subsidized their trip. 

Another group that did very well 
out of this arrangement was large 
institutions, particularly yeshivot, 
hospitals and universities, which re- 
ceived a large part of their donations 
from abroad in the form of Israel 
bonds - since this represented 
another way for the buyers of Israel 
bonds to get rid of them. The institu- 
tions were - and still are - allowed by 
the government to redeem the bonds 
early and they received shekels in 
return. 

■ Some institutions, however, no- 
tably certain yeshivot, set up their 
own organizations which bought 
bonds in the U.S. on the market at 
a discount, brought them to Israel, 
gave them to foreign students here 
on tourist visas (whose families were 
generally large), who in turn re- 
deemed them at the full value, as in 
the previous example. This racket 
was the seed-bed for today’s far 
more sophisticated operations, 

As noted, the rules changed a few 
years ago - so that the improvement 
in net sales noted in Table II is no 
chance happening, but the result of 
Treasury actions. Henceforth, the 
tourist redemption facility was no 
longer cumulative, i.e., you could 
not store up months from one visit to 
the next. 

The legal buy-back allowance of 
$3000 was also cancelled, and the 
government actually cracked down 
on bogus redemptions made by peo- 

E le who had not bought bonds at nil 
ut were merely agents for brokers 
or institutions (the dealers used to 
pay retainers of $25 monthly to for- 
eign students at Israeli yeshivot to be 
on standby for a cal I to go to the bank , 
and cash bonds); 

However, the gradual elimination 
of the liberalization of foreign- 
currency laws that has taken place 
over the last few years, and particu- 
larly since October 1983, when cash- 
dollar purchases were severely res- 
tricted, has given rise to a major new 
role for Israel bonds: the primary 
source of shekels to the black mar- 
ket, 

There are three edmmon scenar- 
ios whereby the interlinking of Israel 
Bonds and the black market can be 
observed. 

□ Case Ope.- Man A, a rich Amer- 
ican Jew seeking to make a big splash 
in his community and beyond, stands 
up at an Israel Bonds dinner and 
pledges $lm. to buy bonds. Needless 
to say, this .fine action wins him 
respect arid kudos all round.. It also 
gets him a U.S. federal income-tax 
deduction, because the Internal Re- 
venue Service accepts contribtitioiis 
to Israel, including Israel Bonds, as 
tax-exempt. I f he is in the 50 per cent 
fax bracket, the effective cost of his 
gesture is now $500,000. 

But Mari A, like almost all buyers 
of fsrapl bonds, has no Intention of 
banging on to his investment until 
redemption, or even five minutes 


longer than he has to. He will turn 
round and sell his bonds to either a 
real broker or one of the de facto 
middlemen-brokers who have 
sprung up and live off recycling 
Israel bonds from the U.S. back 
here. He sells the bonds at 90 or 95 
per cent of their present value (a 
12-year bond costing $1,000 today 
and paying 5.75 per cent will be 
worth almost $2,000 in 12 years’ 
lime) so our seller will get $900,000- 
950,000 if he wants cash. Of course, 
he might well then losehis tax credit, 
but he may consider $50,000-100,000 
a reasonable price to pay for being 
written up as a million-dollar contri- 
butor. The $lm. contribution goes to 
the Israeli Treasury and the secon- 
dary sale is between two individuals. 

The pseudo-broker will pass the 
bonds along to one or more pseudo- 
tourists, probably already in Israel 
(the courier service is another well- 
oiled part of the operation) who will 
go to the bank and redeem it for Its 
present value of $lm. minus 1 per 
cent commission from the banks. 
(Two minor scandals here: the com- 
mission is too high, as the State 
Comptroller’s Report details at 
length. Also, the government openly 
rips off the bond-redeemer by 
paying shekels not at the representa- 
tive rate but at Ihe low rate for 
cheques and transfers, thus shaving 
off % per cent for itself). 

The "tourist” now takes the 
shekels to a black market foreign- 
currency dealer, as pre-arranged by 
his broker in New York or wherever. 
He exchanges the Israeli currency 
for dollar cheques that the dealer has 
accumulated from bona-fide tourists 
and other Israelis, and takes these 
cheques back to America. 

Note here an extremely important 
point: the shekels are used to buy 
dollars at the black-market rate, 
while the bonds that were their 
source were exchanged at the official 
rate. In order to make sure that the 
broker and his agents make a profit, 
the price of the bond in the secon- 
dary market in New York is adjusted 
in line with fluctuations in the black- 
market premium in Israel. 

Thus, wheq the premium was 
above 30 per cent, as in April-May 
this year, the price qf bonds in New 
York was around 75 compared to a 
redemption value of 100, so that the 
buyer of bonds would be able to 
make his cut even after, selling the, 
bonds for, say, IS850 and buying 
back dollars at IS1, 100 per dollar. 

Of course, at lower prices in the 
secondary market, the supply of sel- 
lers (such as our Man A above), 
tends to dry up. At the moment, with 
a premium of abdut 10 per cent, the 
black market is optimally situated’ 
for bond Operations. 

The- black-market dealer needs 
the bond-washer and his complex 
round of buying and selling for one 
.simple reason - he must have lots of 
shekels, arid usually there, are riot 
enough of these from Israeli buyers 
of dollars to keep the market liquid,' 
Again in April-May, there was a 
flood of shekels from domestic 
sources as people cashed-in their 
advanced-training fuqds and bought 
black dollars; but this is not the 
regular pattern. 



• 4 ; •' • Table I 

Sales and Redemptions of bonds 1980-83 ($ra) 

Bends-r Notes i9B0 1981 1982 

Sale* 191.8 179.S. ;• 211.1- 

/Redeinptkrtil 22.0 ■ 54.5 ; i§;5 \ 

NttSSloa ' v'w-’-s • 169.8 lS ;■ 

"< ’ " ■ 1 ' 

■ ■ ■' i ‘" - ' Triton , 

Bondi -L o«m 1980 ' 19811982' 

'vSW • ' 295.1 

•RedembUons' ooa .. . Wc > 


Redemptions' ,. - 1 7274 ^ .-/• 296 . 0 - 

'-tjrt.Salw. '.j - y ■ ..S7CW v ,;> 


□ L.ase two. Back to Man A, but 
this time he wants to make a really 
big noise and have his name up in 
lights all over - and he doesn’t need 
the cash, so he won’t sell the bonds in 
the market. Instead, he will first buy 
the bonds and get himself one tax 
credit, and then turn around and 
donate them to a Jewish charity 
either the UJA, or a uni- 
versity, a hospital, Magen David 
Adorn, a religious institution or what- 
ever. This gets him another tax cre- 
dit, so that almost his entire original 
investment of $lm. has been co- 
vered by the U.S. government, while 
he is not only a major contributor to 
bonds, but also to another organiza- 
tion or institution of his choice - for 
free. 

The recipient of the bonds now 
brings them back to Israel , where the 
banks change them into shekels (as 
above) and these are used for regu- 
lar, shekel-based expenses. This sce- 
nario is much preferred - indeed, no 
laws are broken throughout - by the 
Israeli government, because by re- 
deeming Israel bonds into shekels, It 
has reduced its foreign debt against 
the printing of shekels (while chisell- 
ing from the dollar value) and has 
ensured that the shekels stay in the 
country - unlike Case One, where 
the dollars came in through bonds 
and left through cheques, never to 
return. 

□ Case Three. The enterprising 
tourist can buy his own bonds on (he 
New York market, or directly from 
someone like Man A, cash them in 
here with his family, or engaging 
friends to provide volume, use the 
differential to finance his vacation, 
in the old manner. It just needs more 
planning and contacts, but it can be 
done. 

IN CONCLUSION, it should be 
noted that the systems that have 
developed have certain advantages 
for the Israeli economy, difficult 
though it is to believe. In particular, 
the bond-black-market mechanism 
is very important in that it provides 
the shekels that keep the price of the 
black-market dollar at a tolerable 
level. Since the black-market dollar 
plays a much larger role in the eco- 
nomy than anyone in the govert- 
ment is willing 1 to admit, anything 
contributing to stability and liquidity 
in that market is positive. 

Of course, this kind of analysis 
may not be everyone’s cup of tea, 
Byt given that the black market 
exists, and given that - for reasons of 
prestige and because of departmen- 
tal arid organizational interests - the 
government is stuck with tne 
obsolescence that Israel bonds nave 
come to/be, it’s just as well that the 
one helps the other. If Israel bonds 
didn’t exist, it might have been 
necessary to invent them, or some 
similar mechanism, to achieve tne 
; same end. - 

Furthermore, again ignoring the 
numerous and obvious negative 
aspects of the whole system, it must 
be admitted that the structures built 
around Israel bonds by the various 
dealers and pseudo-brokers from. 
Mea Shc'arjm to Los Angeles are so 
. , neat, so symmetrical, that you have 
to admire their sheer beauty. They 
ar* a rare example of a system or 
something for everyone, hecautj® 
even the Israeli taxpayer and bis 
government foot only a small part or 
'Uie'.. bill- The real losers are the 
r, people who pay for all the other free 
lunches In Israel - Uncle Sam and his 
i family, , ■[. y . T - 

But*;; as Butch Cassidy remarked 
to the' Sundance Kid about th 

f. quaint old bank that whs turned to . 

a fortress because It kept 
o ^ robbed i "it seems a small P™* _. 

\ ■ for beauty.” r 'V ; 


THE LIBERAL Party faces this 
year a major upheaval. Either it will 
split in I wo, or a pnrty conference 
will be summoned for new elections, 
at which the present leadership will 
in all likelihood be decimated. 

Why decimated? Jewish Agency 
Chairman Arye Dulzin explains: 
“The party conference was supposed 
last month to approve a merger with 
Herat, but it didn’t. Had the merger 
gone through we [a minority of dissi- 
dents] would have seceded, setting 
up a new Liberal Party. 

“But 46 per cent voted against, so 
the party has to think again. Under 
the circumstances we have given 
Finance Minister Yitzhak Moda'i 
two or three months to make up his 
mind. If the decision is to go through 
with the merger we, as stated, 
secede. 

“If no such decision is taken with- 
in the stipulated two or three 
months, we shall call for a session of 
the conference to review the entire 
structure and policy of the party.” 

What reason is there to suppose 
that such a conference would throw 
out the leadership? 

“Because the leadership will have 
failed. They have committed them- 
selves in principle to fusion with 
Herat - all the Liberal ministers, 
Moda’i included. He voted against 
the motion last month for tactical 
reasons of his own, but his end- 
purpose is unification all the same. 

“If unification is achieved, then no 
party conference is needed, our fac- 
tion will simply break up. If the 
merger does not go through, the 
reason can only be that Herut 
doesn’t want us. 

’’And why should they? They are 
required to give us 36 per cent repre- 
sentation on the institutions of the 
new united Likud. They assented to 
that heavy-heartedly because they 
want to buy off the nuisance of 
Liberal separatism. It is a big price 
and they are prepared to pay it, but 
only if the Liberals agree single- 
tnindedly to cease existing. 

"Otherwise it isn’t worth their 
while. Herutniks are known to be 
saying aloud: ‘Without Dulzin, Ber- 
man and Chich [Shlomo Lahatj 
we are not interested.’ If the entire 
Liberal Party commits hara-kiri, it is 
a deal. But if it stays alive and goes 
on functioning outside the fold, even 
in attenuated form, what has Herut 
gained? 

"It will have sacrificed places on 
its Knesset lists and in its institutions 
** to win the support of whom? A 
handful of ministers and parlia- 
mentarians. The bulk of the Liberal 
public will stay aloof, .making the 
whole transaction pointless. 

: “Should the Liberal Party confer- 
.erice learn that the fusion with Herat 
jflsaot ratified, our leadership will 
he discredited ”, 

. The party will have to review its 
Otrors and chart a new course. It will 
hooome, Dulzin believes, a different 
Party. ; 

<What if the merger does go 
“In that case,’’ he gently 
*9minds ,us, ‘‘we secede." 

AVRAHAM SHARIR, minister of 
thinks the merger will go 
tnrpugh because; that js the Will of the 
‘ Party,- fyibda’i’a, delaying tactics at 
, ^conference only confused the 
issue. The unification agreement 
... t Stands, and the obstacles are largely 
procedural. , 

.. .^ 06 8 hot the dissolution of Shar- 
2? party . spell the renunciation, of 
AP^itfn as an ideal? 

• if ” e ,.k?V©vea on the contrary that 
. pack, liberalism will begiveri a new. 
^ fe t “What are the altema- 
* he* asks i “If our pbliticqJ 
; ,rj 0r y . te ^chesus anything, it is that 
v . of splinter-parties and 

& : ’-coefidditt idejf not 

, : J .elrictbral reform, 'but , 
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End of the road 
for Liberals? 

DAVID KRIVINE talks to Arye Dulzin and Avraham Sharir about the 
future of the Liberal Party to which they both belong 

nmfor nur nresent coalition system it numberless ministerial portfolios. g>ye time for testing their good 


under our present coalition system it 
won’t be enacted. What we have 
now is the reverse of democracy. 
When a few hundred people elect 
the membership of the Knesset, that 
does not represent the will of the 
people. 

“I would rather face 20,000 voters 
in a constituency than seek nomina- 
tion from the 250 members of a 
central committee.” 

Altogether, he says, the liberal 
Ideas dear to his heart - a national 
health service, a national pensions 
law, compulsory arbitration in 
essential services - have not found 
their way to the statute-book. On 
this he agrees with Dulzin. But the 
reason, as Sharir sees it, is the Liber- 
als’ impotence in the Likud part- 
nership, as at present constituted. 

“We are allocated a given number 
of seats and there our influence 
ends. Herut does the allocating and 
doesn’t depend on us Liberals when 
selecting its own job-holders. We 
have no say in the choice of prime 
minister. . . . 

“Seceding from the Likud would 
make things worse. We would be- 
come.another 'small faction, bargain- 
ing for crumbs off the rich man s 
table. What is a coalition agree- 
■ ment? Two pages of Zionism and 
200 pages of goodies. . 

“That is always whal I wanted to 
avoid,. and that is why we originally 
created the Likud. I believe tbat.our 
parliamentary life should be based 
on the. two-party System. The Likud 
should 'be a single united formation 
like Labour, capable of creating a 
. government on its own. w^Ut !«y-; 
ing to. biiy support by dishing out 


numberless ministerial portfolios. 

“As things stand the Liberals are 
unable to express their views, be- 
cause every political issue is tied up 
in this web of coalition compacts. If 
the Likud ceases to be a confedera- 
tion of the Liberals with Herat and 
becomes instead a single united 
movement, then we Liberals shall 
find our place in it according to the 
general wish of the party mem- 
bership. 

“Large factions are not mono- 
lithic, they reflect a variety of views. 
We shall be the liberal wing and I 
think we shall be the strongest wing 
in the Likud, influencing all the 
rest.” 

THE LIBERALS have been de- 
rided as gradeB Herutniks. The two 
parties do not differ much over 
domestic policy- but hare not Sharir 
and his colleagues given np on liberal 
principles in foreign affaire and rela- 
tions with the Arabs? Have they not 
knuckled under to Herat? 

Sharir: “I don’t think that pure, 
liberal principles can be applied in 
Israel’s foreign policy, given the spe- 
cial circumstances facing our country 
today. I am often confronted in 
international liberal circles with text- 
book recipes of moderation and 
compromise, which are easy to pro- 
pound by people whose lives are 
protected and not threatened. , 

“1 voted wholeheartedly for the 
Camp David agreement though I 
think we were tnkeh in. The Ewp- 
tians are not carrying out their 
undertakings in trad?, tynrtai, 
cultural exchanges. We should have 
insisted on a 25-year agreement to 


Sharir does not trust the latest 
peace-feelers put out by President 
Mubarak of Egypt and King Hussein 
of Jordan, He favours - he says it 
openly - “hard-line nationalistic 
policies, because they are relevant to 
the dangers we face/' 

His policies appear as dose to 
those of Yitzhak Shamir as to be 
indistinguishable. Does he see his 
Herut :partners as a liberal- 
conservative movement? 

He reflects for a moment: “I don’t 
think conservatism is a dirty word. If 
our political and security situation 
changes, the attitude of liberal- 
motivated people like me will 
change too. 

“I shall continue to hold my 
progressive views, but within the 
context of an integrated Likud. The 
difference is; that we of- the Uberals 
shall be able to make our opinions 
felt. \Ve shall be swimming in a large 
ocean, we shall no longer be con- 
fined toa small pond.” 

ARYE DULZIN is not hawkish like 
Herat. What about Greater Israel, 
does he favour that? “Ofcoursc I do, 
but I'm ready for a compromise.” 
He is willipg to support labour’s 
“Alton Plain”*- provided it yields u 
real and cunrantded peace. - 

That, vie w sounds properly liberal . 
Hove riot -the members of Dulzin’s 
party in (hfe Knesset moved a good 
: distance away from their original 1 
: philosophy? ' «■ ■ 

“Surely,” says Dulzin. "What the 
party, sponsors is not unity with 
. Herat, it is entry tow Herat.*' The 


Likud was hitherto Libcral-Herut, 
henceforth it will be Herut only. 

Will the Liberals not have a grea- 
ter say, as Shnrir claims? “In Stage I 
they will get u fixed percentage of the 
seats, they saw to that. After Stage I 
they will lose even the seats they 
have. As individuals they will have 
murdered their own party. All that 
will be left is Herat, and in Herat 
who needs thcm7” 

The Liberals federated with Herat 
25 years ago to form Oohol. Why did 
Dulzin support that move? 

“I’ll tell you why. We General 
Zionists [the predecessors of the 
Liberals] had concluded (hat, as they 
stood, Mapai would never be re- 
moved from office. We believed in 
the democratic need for a periodic 
change in the government. There hnd 
to be an alternative to Mapai, so we 
formed Gohal. 

“In negotiating a joint programme 
we found agreement on social and 
economic policy. Concerning exter- 
nal affairs the Gahal covenant 
allowed each side to retain its own 
views. Herut declared its fidelity to 
the Greater Israel formula. We said 
nothing. At the time we were ready 
to settle for the 1967 borders. 

“THEN CAME the 1967 war, when 
everything changed - in Labour as 
well us wilh us. Gnhnl hnd been a 
50-50 partnership. It won 26 seats 
twice, in 1965 and 1969 (the division 
of Knesset seats was 14 Herut and 12 
Liberals]. 

“The Likud was then formed to 
allow the inclusion of other groups: 
La' Am and the Free Centre. In the 
1974 elections wc gained 39 seats, 
and in 1977 we won power with 48 
seats. 

"Our first government made 
peace with Egypt. Only Begin could 
have done that, it was a historic 
achievement. Also we have proved 
that the two-party system could 
work in Israel, with government and 
opposition taking turns. 

"After that the situation started to 
deteriorate. Two or three years ago I 
felt that we had had enough and Ihe 
Likud should be-broken up. On the 
social and economic side we had 
failed, there is no other word for it. 
The present crisis results from our 
mismanagement of domestic affairs. 

"Herat has become more populis- 
tic, especially since Begin went. 
Meanwhile the Uberals are losing 
their character as a party. We sur- 
rendered our principles in order to 
retain our seats. 

“We are endowed with six min- 
isterial portfolios, and I say we have 
less influence than Agudat Yisrael. 
They have forced through several 
pieces of legislation, we haven't 
managed to get a single liberal mea- 
sure past cabinet or Ifriesset. 

“I say let us separate even if we 
lose some of our Knesset seats. The 
country needs a new liberal centre 
party. There are 10-20 mandates to 
be garnered in Ihe political arena.” 
Might the new Liberals link up 
with other political groups holding 
similar views, like Shinui, Ya’ad? 

“Why not?” Dulzin replies, 
though he will not refer to future 
partner parties by name. In practical 
terms he has a new objective. When 
supporting the formation of Gahal, 

. his purpose hnd been to create an 
alternative government, which could 
substitute for Mapai. 

Now his aim is that his party hold 
the scales, between the two big 
camps, as the SPD-Liberal alliance is 
trying to do ih Britain . 

“We want to replace the .rcligtotre 
factions as. the balancing element. 

: The Liberals would chdnse as. be- 
tween Labour and Likud on the 
merits of their respective policies, 
and not t ns the religious parties do - 
od the power 6f their blnckmail to 
. extort biguted laws aiid decrees. □ 
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HE'S SIX feet four inches of lanky 
grace, with a completely bald head, a 
small diamond in his left ear, a huge 
grin belying his tough mien and an 
irrepressible sense of humour. He’s 
also an Oscar and Emmy winner who 
helped break the colour barrier in a 
surprisingly conservative business 
which used to type-cast black actors 
exclusively in “black" roles. 

Louis Gossett, Jr., 47, veteran of 
dozens of Broadway, television and 
film productions, has been filming 
The Iron Eagle in Isrnel. He plays a 
retired American Air Force colonel 
and jet fighter pilot who flies one last 
mission impossible in a stolen plane 
to help a teenager (Jason Gedrick) 
rescue his pilot father from a despot 
in an unnamed Middle Eastern 
country. 

Half of the SlOm. American Tri- 
Star production is being filmed in 
Israel because, says producer Ron 
Samuels, "the two heroes are F-16 
pilots, we needed expert advice, and 
you have the undisputed greatest air 
force in the world. You also have the 
desert areas we needed, and incredi- 
ble technical talent. Our Israeli crew 
work well under tremendous pres- 
sure." 

Director of photography is Israeli 
Adam Greenberg, whom Samuels 
calls “one nf the finest in the busi- 
ness." Director Sidney Furic 
(Ipcrcss Ftlc, Purple Hearts) says the 
flying sequences - all shot in Israel - 
will be among the best ever filmed. 
“There’s never been u dogfight on 
film at this speed and wi i h (hi s effect . 

It took a lot to shoot it and it cost a 
lot, but it was worth it." 

Lou Gossett won the 19H2 Oscar 
for Best Supporting Actor for An 
Officer and a Genllcmuti in n role not 
intended for a black. Samuels cast 
him in Iron Eagle “because he's the 
man best equipped to play the pari, 
and it wouldn’t matter if lie were 
green, purple or white. He has the 
inner strength, humour and vulner- 
ability to give Ihc role a dimension 
few other actors could manage." 

WHEN GOSSETT begun acting in 
the early Fifties, there were few 
black actors because, he notes, 
"there was no market for them. 
There was Sidney Poitier- my idol - 
on the West Coast, and on the East 
Coast there was me, doing all the live 
TV and theatre.” 

, Though he’s friendly, open and 
willing to talk about anything, Gos- 
sett, refers only i obliquely to those 
days when the; humiliations were 
large and small . It was a period when 
Roscoe Lee BroWne, Lou’s friend 
(ahd mine), was cast as the black 
■ butler In a TV version Of The Phi - 
ladelphin Story.\ He arrived on the 
set 'and was told to do the role in 
stereotyped, shuffling “yassuh" 
southern-slaye style . 

, . Roscbe, a map of enormous digni- 

S r, mellifluous voice and impeccable 
lotion j cocked, an txpreSsive eye- 
: brow and quietly queried; "In Phi- 
, ladclphia?” : ' • . 1. 

• • ' U Was also a period when another 
brilliant black] actor, and a fine, 
sehsItive.actTes^, who died tragically , 
;yqun'g, ..had : tq| keep tjieir love a' 1 
. secret betsuse she wa£ white, and 
. they \yere warned they would not gel 
worje tt ihely/relatiotiship were 
■ known/ : *; : 

Things have dhanged, and Gosrett 


A high flyer 

PEARLSHEFFY GEFEN meets Broadway, television and film actor 

Louis Gossett, in Israel to play a fighter pilot in 'The Iron Eagle' 



Things have dhanged, and Oosrett 
sayslhat & mack actor can rib* play 
mast rolw.He.creditshis agent! for 
part of the breakthrough; “Ed Bon* ; 
' dy Was my agon I for 1? years until he 
died - and Trapping tbpi^nu tffee 


for him In IsfWl because ;he wps.i 
Jewish, ; ' ■ ; .: ;■*’ .. . 

“We' foUghf . as Qrte to .break 
through ihe>*tdrepiypes.-r played a ! 
district atfomey on TV, thprt. a 
, lawyer, then ri; doclor r ;»ntf jfwpplp: 
began paying, f Hey, thyi’S a good - 


"It wasn't so much racism that 
! type-cast its . It was the residual of an 
. old habit This; wi\s the way it Tiad 
' always' been; done, until somebody 
1 came along arid proyed, by financial , 
and popularity results, that it could 
beptherwise." ; 

4 GOSSETT was one of. the first pf 
those "somebodies". He'd been toid 
he cQuldrl’t play a normal - read 
"white" - role "because the south- 
im market wouldn't buy it, But after 
\ did Officer and'Gentleman'l went 
' to publicize }t- It* Mississippi, ; In 
*•; toiVn which was one. of tne birth-' 
" places of the KuKlux Klah, ahd they 
■ couldn’t get enqiigh of me, 

J “I , think, the south is going to !!ea|d 
the coontry^ei; rejecting prejudice. 

They’ve Had. an honest facial ;coq- 
froqtatiori, rather, than, the subvert 
! sive. confrpntaiipn , In the north' 
>here UiefeVniore bureaucracy app. 

, hyjKictisy..’V; . . ' , : •. '-V; 

:vi' * There’s: st|U f' Way: to Jo.'Upq |s 
J Writing; : politically aotjyiijt 


letter; how to Penthouse magazine, 1 
; because “they picked the fen sexiest 
women in the world; and not one of 
them is black or oriental, How can 
they; leave Jane Kennedy pff that 
. list? It’s created an intage again, that 
only] white fs; beautiful. I r ve got to 

- write to te|l them they are perpetuat- 
ing a wrong” 

• He accepted the role in The Iron 
Bogle tp further the process; He had 
just filmed Enemy Mine , in which he 
p)$8 an alien frdm another planet 
: opposite Dennis Quaid, his co-star 
idMws3’D, : . •'* , . 

• , It was the hardest thing I’ve ever 
done, bot h physically and mentally y 
and itV going .to 1 be a blockbuster, 

• , with a surprise ending that has never 

; happened 1 teforo oMlfa- Then I : 

intended to lak^a hotiday in riiy new 

- hous^. in Malibu, where f JiVe In a - 
. canyori. The, flowers were blooming 
-andC tW fntjl On toy ‘41 tree* were 

/ tyfiglnS there ;;$aying*ea^ mb/ / 1,,- 
.- •M^Rttt- L.regd’ thb'icripV.bf /fan 
. Boglti and th^e >^as thp role i f ve 


been looking for, that the audience is 
, looking for, a black Clint Eastwood, 
a black hero image, a leader., It was 
such a positive story that I had to 
; : drop everything else. 

“There has ;to be some kind of 
image for people to look at, and see 
that a blaok hero is possible, There 
has to be a black actor up there 
; alongside the^ereat Paul Newman 
and the great George C. Scott," 

LOU GOSSETT was born on Coney 
Island in Brooklyn ("I got a tongue 
transplant and a passport and got 
out!") to parents who held two jabs 
each.' "we were moderately poor - 
pay upper lower Class. We lived in 
L the basement and the lower middle 
classltved upstairs'. ' '' '• .' / 

: . •* “My mother worked as a domfcs- 
’tic, and my father, a quiet and very 
., £mart roan, had two jobs 1 . knew . 
jfoout, gnd another I learhed about 

r^ihpany, and as a newspaper Boy/ 
•When I gqtmy first actihgjob.'T tided s 


to get him to ensc up by quitting the 
newspaper route. 

“‘No way,' he said. And then I 
found out why he was so popular on 
that route: he was working the num- 
bers I” Lou exploded in the infec- 
tious laughter which punctuates 
many of his remarks. 

The net result of all this work was 
that “we were never hungry and 
always had something to put on our 
backs, so I was able to go to school 
with some kind of pride.” 

That school, Brooklyn’s Abraham 
Lincoln High School, was something 
special. “Many of the teachers were - 
the intellectual crop of the U.S.," he 
explains, "who had been blacklisted 
as communist sympathisers. The 
man teaching science was a nuclear 
physicist, who had to change his 
name from Rosenberg to Ross. The 
biology teacher was a college profes- 
sor, and my English teacher was 
Gustav Bloom, who had been a 
Broadway director. 

“All the way through school, I had 
these great teachers, and I grew up 
with their children, and with the 
children of the Mafia, too. There 
was this combination of very intel- 
lectual Jewish people, who had no 
racist feelings - it's like Israel, where 
I never feel racism - and on the other 
side there were Al Capone's nieces 
and nephews!” 

IT WAS his English teacher who 
determined Lou's life. “Out of his 
experience in theatre, he saw some- 
tiling raw in me. I still don't know 
what it was, but I’m glad he saw it. 
He cast me in a school play and then 
he sent me to a Broadway audition." 

That audition put Gossett on 
Broadway at the age of 14, in Take a 
Giant Step. He won the “Best New- 
comer" award that year. 

He tried hard to stay out of the 
theatre. He was a top student, class 
president and sports star at high 
school, “and I wanted to be a doctor 
in the worst way - ‘my son, the 
doctor,' in the best Brooklyn tradh 
■ tion. So I studied pre-meds at New 
York University. 

“But every time I got involved 
with my studies, I’d get another 
acting job, and then another, and i 
had to keep quitting school. St) final- 
ly l switched my major to drama - 
and then the British took over tne 
theatre and there was no work] « 
was the early Sixties, when Olivier, 
Gielgud and Richard Burton ruled 
Broadway." , . » 

He played professional basketball 
for a while . with the New York 
Knicks, and then came Ram 
Sun, probably the first drama abou 
a black family to become a smash i nt 
on Broadway. After (hat, to «■ 
into Jean Genet’s The 

“we made a hot $45 a week. TMK 

was no looking back. 

HIS ROLES have varied enomojis- 
ly ahd he rarely repeata hjmtoU- ■ 
you're going to do something, 
time has to be better ihan tto 
time. You have to attend a bitmore. 
I’m never LoO Gossett in * 
the sense that Caty Grant and OW 
Cooper were themselves. I’d bet" 
■worst actor in the business if Ifod 
. do the same thing all the dme.A 
series would dry me up. ^ 

■ another plateau, and the harder 
better.” •, 

: Goajett won an Emmy. ■ ^ 

Oscar, for his role in Roots., v 
claims. “I had no ® oklvn from 
My family came W BrooWff 
; the south. When bl wM“ ro jLj n , 
'grated noli, -they IWc A*J. MC h 

i 'blpdk of bne another to “'!> 
other.il’m anronly chdd, M 
... raised with M 0r30 wm!w.|^ 
• grandparents and aunts^ ^wc » 

of us; when €1^ 
/yvorklng, and, in the sl j. jSJj $ 
all ship south' to the fa 


South Carolina or Georgia. 

"My great-grandmother had been 
a slave. She lived to the age of 117, 
and I remember her very well, as a 
soft-spoken woman in a rocking 
chair, who helped educate me. She 
washed and fed and clothed and 
whipped me. Roots was them, that 
family, and I was just imitating them 
in the TV series, as I had since I was a 
kid. Roots was my story and every- 
oneelse’s.’’ 

Gossett is divorced. His 11 -year- 
old son lives with him in his Malibu 
canyon. “I'm basically happy,” he 
says, "but I wish for a complete 
house. I want a partner, a woman. 
But you don't look for one. It has to 
happen.” Should I print that, I ask? 
"Sure", he roars. The line forms on 
the right, ladies. 

In the meantime, Gossett, who's 
also a songwriter, has formed a com- 
pany to produce music video casset- 
tes, and he's preparing to return to 
Broadway in Bulldog and the Bear, 
by Gordon and Bauer. "Theatre is 
where 1 was born and I’m hungry to 
go back home. The play is about twu 
retired old men, and I want Topol to 
play the other man. He doesn’t know 
it yet - 1 hope lie reads The Jerusalem 
Post- but I'm sending him a script.” 

THE IRON EAGLE will be re- 
leased shortly before Christmas. 
Careful attention has been paid to 
safeguarding security in the se- 
quences shot in Israel, where the pro- 
duction was given access to a real 
F-16 and a mock-up. "We don’t 
show the airstrip or mention any 
names," assures Chuck Painter, 
veteran PR man, and one of the best 
in the business. The instrument 
panels are disguised, and all air foot- 
age checked by the proper author- 
ities “to make sure we aren’t giving 
away Hny secrets." 

The film, says director Furie, “is 
the ultimate fantasy about a man and 
a boy who pinch a plane and use it to 
knock off bad people. It's got corny, 
old-fashioned values, but hey, I 
loved my father and I'd have flown a I 
jet to save him, if I’d read a script to 
tell me how.” 

It's so easy that it's scary. Gossett 
chuckles: "This kid was taught by his 
Air Force dad how to requisition 
things, mostly bubble gum and 
videotapes, so he requisitions two 
jets through the computer; It’s one 
of those fantastic adventures that’s 
also possible. Look at War Gomes." 

In fact, adds Furie, “the U.S. Air 
Force won’t cooperate with any film 
. (hat uses stealing a plane as a plot 
line, because they know it’s too easy 
todo." • 

During a break in the filming here, 
Gossett flew to- Egypt to see the 
village where Anwar Sadat was j 
hom, because he played the mur- 
dered Egyptian president in the re- 
got controversial TV mini-series, 
filmed in Mexico. VI tried to explain 
fo the Egyptians that the truth Is 
sometimes less theatrical than 
oeoded in a film [biography . It should 
ho tecribed as fiction based on fact 
" faction*. 7, - and then people 
johW atop complaining or examin- 
togit tiitough a microscope.” 

• pti* »s Lou’s second working trip 
to brael. Seven years ago; he filmed 1 
Jf Rained all Hm With Tony Curtis 
“Jv^t/and tire port city is still hJsi 

is very f pedal/tyith beauti- 
, marvellous children - 

Wv.-faealthy, sttong.. The air force 
Pjople are great. It’s a credit to their 
'Jywctpr. that they, can be -warm/ 
•~Jtod and hospitable with all their 
• ®t the back of their minds., 

' come back to Israel once 

6l ! *° film," he vows. 

. ■filmmaker Mehjaheni Golan \ 


Jerusalem Beit Knesset 
Center for Conservative 
Judaism 

announces 

United Synagogue Youth Shabbat 

in honor of the seven hundred North American and Israeli teenagers on 
ths 1985 -n") 3 tt 7 n United Synagogue Youth Israel Pilgrimage. 

, Shabbat Hazon, July 27, 1986 

Dlvrel Torah; 

Shari Raohlln Efrem Epstein 

Temple Bath El Beth-EI Synagogue Center 

Cranford, N.J. New Roohelle, N.Y. 


Har Halutz Accepting New Families 

Har Halutz, a free enterprise community village affiliated with 
the Movement for Progressive Judaism, is accepting new 
families, immigrant or mixed (Israel + Immigrant) to join us in 
building our community near Carmiel in the Galilee. 

The first group of families moves to temporary caravans next 
month, and permanent housing will be in the framework of Ihe 
build-yo ur-own — home plan. 

Couples and families, preferably with small children, interested 
in inis unique challenge, can call 04-989200 (o receive 
additional information and arrange a visit. 



Tourists and Foreign Residents 
Discover the Right Combination. ^ 
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WE ARE DEALING with four 
files. The earliest dates from 1934, 
and involves a stone-thrower who 
may or may not have been naked. 
The latest deals with a murder com- 
mitted in 1940. 

All four files consist mainly of 
memoranda written by officials of 
the British Mandatory government 
in Palestine. All deni with security 
problems in the Tiberias area. They 
have come my way, via Xerox, from 
the National Archives in Jerusalem, 
and I have been spending time with 
them because, of all the available 
escapes from the unappealing pre- 
sent, the escape to the past is 
perhaps the most diverting and intel- 
lectually acceptable. 

The Tout incidents, as they emerge 
from the documents, arc all curious- 
ly unresolved: for whether we like it 
or not, such is usually the raw mate- 
rial of history, including today’s 
front page. 

We start with our first stone, 
hurled at 7 p.m., on the night of May 
5, 19.14, in a romantic setting - the 
hank of the Jordan River, between 
Kinnerel nml Uitanyu (now Kibbutz 
Aluinol). 

The assailant , according to a letter 
frum divisional police headquarters 
in Tiberius to the district officer was 
"an unknown naked person." The 
assaulted were two American 
citizens, Mr. Leonard M. Gussown, 
and Miss Fanny Weiner. (Her name 
also appears as “Siporu Viner,” and 
the mysterious lack of clothing is not 
again referred to.) The two were 
"wounded in the hemJ," ran buck to 
Kinncrct and telephoned (he police, 
who came immediately with u tmek- 

"Two persons, numely Hassan 
Amid El Dilky and Mahmoud Khtt- 
lifeh El Hindawi of Samuck (then an 
Arab village, toduy Tzeninch, n com- 
plex of buildings of the Jordan Val- 
ley Regional Council) were arrested 
and strong evidence obtained 
against them,'’ reads the report sub- 
mitted by Assistunt Superintendent 
Abboud of the Tiberias police. 

"The wounded persons obtained 
10 days treatment and a second ex- 
amination. The accused were de- 
tained and remanded by the Tiberias 
magistrate and the hearing fixed for 
June 6, 1934." 

Meanwhile, like all good Amer- 
ican citizens, Mr. Gussow had gone 
to the American Consulate and 
advised the consul-general, Ely E. 
Palmer, that he would soon be leav- 
ing Palestine. He described the 
event thus: "Without warning or 
apparent cause, we were attacked 
from behind and beaten over the 
head with rocks, and left uncon- 
scious on the ground for over an 
hour. . 

Officer Abboud, in his subsequent 
* report, notes that the police finally 
located the two Americans in Tel 
Aviv and requested them by wire to 
be present at the court hearing, 
which due to their absence was post- 
poned to June 22. They were served 
with summonses and asked to bring 
their medical reports, but told the 
Tel Aviv police "that they do not 
desire to attend the trial as they 
intend to leave the country forth- 
with.” * 

The accused were therefore re- 
leased. 

, It is not just indolence that keeps 
mo from tracking down other possi- 
ble aspects to this 5 1 -year-old little 
case. It is called “social history" 
these days, but that does not make It • 
more fun than television. For real 
popular appeal, we would look into 
the souls of Fanny and Leonard, and 
of Consul-General Palmer and 
Assistant Superintendent Abboud, 
and Hassan and Mahmoud, whose 
lives happened to converge briefly in 
this particular file. 


HELGA DUDMAN looks at four security files from the Mandatory period 




From left, British police officer, constable, plainclolhesman, Palestine Police constable, British traffic sgl. 

For at the present moment in Club approached him, he agreed to A FEW MONTHS after the football 

Isrueli history, one of the best postpone the Jewish game to 3 p.m., mini-violence in Tiberias, local Arab 

escapes around is The Jewel in the so that the Arabs could play against and Jewish leaders each wrote their 

Crown, that complex pageant of the the military from 2 to 3 p.m. "For own letters of complaint about 

decline of British rule in India, with some unknown reason, the Arabs stone-throwing to the British autho- 

hII those personal neuroses seen did not play. They apologized to the rites. The Arabs got theirs in first. In 

against the backdrop of broad histor- major after the stone-throwing inci- a lettter dated April 1 , 1937, addres- 

icul forces. Without u doubt, wc dent.” sed to His Excellency the High Com- 


declinc of British rule in India, with some unknown reason, the Arabs stone-throwing to the British autho- 

hII those personal neuroses seen did not play. They apologized to the rites. The Arabs got theirs in first. In 

against the backdrop of broad histor- major a fterthe stone-throwing inci- a lettter dated April 1, 1937,addrcs- . 

icul forces. Without u doubt, wc dent.” sed to His Excellency the High Com- 

should set about viewing Fanny and A Hapoel representative reported missoner for Palestine, through the 

Leonard in full colour, and not in that “a certain Munir was riding his District Officer, Tiberias (our friend 

black-and-white Xerox, with those horse und moving among the Arab Bergman), their case is put forward 

grey blobs at the edges. crowd while they threw stones, arid a by Isma’ii Karashulli, secretary of 

Unfortunately, we do not meet certain Abdallah, a member of the the Arab National Committee of 

them agnin - though who knows in Arab Football Team, participated in Tiberias. 

a.; ' r .1 :_L. .. thp slnnft-rhrnwino " “Th* A raRc i n TiK-rJo. C..W_ 


what other archives they might turn 
up? But we do carry on with stone- 
throwing. 


the stone-throwing." "The Arabs in Tiberias and Sub- 

... „„ uai nnil nwin .- 'The Idter concludes: "I have District are observing public security 

throwing. arranged with Captain Jeffries and and tranquillity, adhering to the de- 

the Hapoel that in future they will cisions of their kings and the Arab 
THE NEXT incident sweeps us on to P]»y at another playground situated High (read Higher) Committee," 

the beginning of 1937. bv which time Samuel Quarter, where the letter opens. 


the beginning of 1937, by which time 
the country had for nine months 
been in the throes of the extreme 


no Arabs are expected to visit." 


(The following year, Zaki 


The signature appended to this Eihadeff, Tiberias' first Jewish 


conflict between Arab, and Jews even-handed report seems to be that mayor, was shot to death on the 
which the mandatory authorities re- Bergman, who proves to have street by an Arab; he was known for 

fenced to euphemistically as “the wen no super-British colonial offlo- his excellent relations with the 

disturbances " er. but one of the many Jews who Arabs, and has been described as 

The non,' rwhic-h J oined **“ service. Jacob Bergman, more fluent in Arabic than in Heb- 

5, " L concerns who was awarded an M . B . E . f M em- rew. All of Arab Tiberias was pre- 

US »“ ° f the 0rd ' r of the British sent at his funeral.) P 

in H Empire) was bom in Rush Pina in The letter continues: “Aggres- 

Tiberias^to lhe h S^ s mnt Sw 1 ? 97 ' His S rolher was the father ° r a ‘°™ a "<l meddlings by theJews 

commSioner GsKlfe “ * h «= "<“'<1 Israeli archeologist, against the Arabs have increased 

ssioner, trainee. Avram Biran. Jacob swved in World lately... in a way tliat may stir up and 

. Whtle the military were playing War I as an officer with the Turkish agitate the feelings," 

football on Saturday with the army, then joined the Palestinian Examples follow: an Arab passing 

Hapoel, the letter opens, "Arab Government Police Force, transfer- near Kfar Hittin was attacked and 

boys who gathered near the place ring to the district administration in beaten; Jewish Supernumerary 
threw stones at the soldiers who 1926, for service in Safad, Tiberias, Police fired on Arabs camping near 

were running to fetch the ball when Beisan, Jerusalem and Haifa. A dis- their station; Arab students at the 

“ j Uls, f! e tbe Playground." Anguished career, and I readily for- Government Boys’ School in Tibeiv 

The. dangling participle strikes me give him his dangling participles, ias “were stoned by Jews, adults and 

o^iiot be: mg in the spirit of British These days, the natives of England young, in a repulsive way." 

officialdom; but of course the rete- (not to mention America) do far The Arabs, the letter concludes, 
vance to today of this spoiling scene worse. note that "it is ascertained by the. 

lies in the violence - such as it was. Did Brilish-Jewish football come, government that the aggressions are 

and in the name not of sport but of as suggested, to the then new Jewish committed by the Jews," yet the 

ideology, ■ . , quarter of Kiryat Samuel, named government "applies severe laws-1 

. , Arft ^ s wj 10 gathered at the after Sir Herbert Samuel, the first against the Arabs, such as imprison 

Mam Street also stoned people after high Commissioner? Might our mebt, exile and vagrancy, add ilsfe 

leaving the plavground. (More par- Leonard Gussown just conceivably creases the arising of Jews ' wMBg 

ticlple trouble.) Two Jews, I under- have gone to watch a game there on increases their insolence and infErl 

. sutnd, were : slightly injured and the another visit to the country and ence. Espedally these days (whenli 

glass windows of three shops happened to mefct J^cob Bergman all heads of dttjaftments are.Je?j«i 

broken. Police arrived and dispersed there and had a little chat about the Arabs are uncomfortable 

thd crowds, arresting three Arabs identities? - 1 - the increase of meddling and ftaa ra Sfg 


who were late rrelcasCd. In that fantasy, Leonard goes Sion by JewsKfWe' humbly i®5i 

Captain Jeffries of Ute Hamp- home again, and in time turns up in a your Excel leii&jo put an 

shires, the letter continuesj had . quite different fllo, which becomes such aggresslM*;!’- 


S” !? E la r ^ ninS ! in d u © course a marginal event in a TheJews got their letter intolbc 
Ha|)oel at 2.30 p ert. But when a novel by Irwin Shaw, and eventually archives some seven weeks later. 
reprcsentnftve of the Arab Sports aTVseries. . They appear to be more pructirec 
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than the Arabs in the niceties of 
bureaucratic correspondence, for it 
is headed: “Subject: Stone- throw- 
ing on Rehov Gimmel in the Old 
City, near the Talmud Tora.” 

They may not have had word 
processors, but they had plenty of 
carbons. There are three addresses 
(District Commissioner for Galilee 
at Nazareth; Commissioner for 
Tiberias; Chief of Police) and about 
50 signatories. This letter is in Heb- 
rew, in contrast to the Arabs’ letter, 
which is in not-bud English. (At this 
time, few of Galilee’s Arabs were 
literate, and most of those who 
worked at the Hot Springs signed for 
their monthly pay with a thumb- 
print.) The only concession to 
Europe is the date - May 25, 1937, 
Be’ezrat Ha'shent. 

The letter states that Arab chil- 
dren gather at a certain point on the 
street leading to the meat and veget- 
able market and throw stones at 
Jews. 

"Yesterday several were injured, 
among them Rabbi Zion Abuhanna 
and Menahem Aknin, who were 
seriously hurt. The latter had to have 
medical attention at Kupat Holim, 
where his wound was stitched, and 
his medical report indicated 14 days’ 
treatment." 

The letter ends with a plea to 
correct the situation by providing a 
permanent English guard, "to pre- 
vent these dangers, and to avoid 
aggravating the tension by acts on 
the part of those attacked." 

SUCH WAS life in tiny, theoretical- 
ly manageable Tiberias not many 
weeks before the publication or the 
Peel Commission Report, which re- 
commended the end of the Mandate 
and the partition of Palestine, with a 

. tiny state for the Jews. On July 7, the 

day the report was issued, Chaim 
Weizmann met the president of 
Lebanon in Paris and described his 
vision of a close alliance between the 
Jewish and the Lebanese slates. A 
joint Jewish-Lebanese initiative was 
to create additional alliances with 
Moslems states, and to bring peace 
and stability. . 

In September, 400 Arab delegates 
met near Damascus and adopted 
extremist demands, calling for, 
among other things, the end of the 
Mandate. And in October, the dis- 
trict commissioner for Galilee was 
murdered by Arabs. 

The Mandate dragged on for 
another 10 years - increasingly pHin- 
ful for all sides, with increasingly 
confused and contradictory alms al 
all levels of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. For the British, it grewinevi - 
ably into a desperate entangleniem, 
a long and painful descent from 
those first brave years when it was ‘ 
bring, as Churchill put it in 
“the creation in our lifetime by the 
banks of the Jordan of a Jewish SUM 
under the protection of the Britisn 
Crown." , 

It was a long way from India an 
the objective circumstances were Jar 
from comparable. But consider Ui « 
for plot purposes: the unde* 
secretary of state for India at 
time was Edwin Montagu, of 
. distinguished Anglo-Jewish fam ;■ 
A champion of Indian wde^na- 
ence, he resigned his post b® 0811 *? 
.believed British policy to be oBen 
KfcSlve to Moslems. And he was a b 
l&terty of Zionism. Unable to block 
PPeBalfour Declaration entirely, ne 
|SP(rts responsible for changing ’ 1 ^ 
p|ii*al wording, leaving it unclear ana 

l^^fp^oSer that, as the yea.^ 
Mteiqnsion went on in the . ITU ^ f . er , 
parties and tepnis jf lh j 5 
lEJis, some of the Bri ^” e j,i 
Kpjtttry had nearly as muChfflusef _ 
V^euroses as the ones we are m 
! -in India on Thursday eyen.ngs-J |(| 
they continued manfull y tc 
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THEATRE 


Jerusalem p.m. 

THE DYBBUK - By Anskl. Khan Theatre __ 
production. (Khan, Sunday through Wedncs- "^““ EC ™7 L ' 

day at 8.30 p.m.) THE CLOWN - Mini mi 

1 H ’ duction. (Old Jaffa, Hast 

TOOL FOR I.OVE - By Sam Shepard. Yuval n, 8 hl1 


TARTUKFK - By MuliCre. Haifa Municipal 


Tel Aviv area 

BASIC TRAINING (BILOXI BLUES) - By 
Neil Simon. Habimah production. Sequel to 
Bn^hion /teach Memoirs, about a soldier en- 
cnunlering anii-Scmilism when he reaches the 
aimy. (Habimah, Rovina. Sunday through 
Tuesday. Thuraday at 8.30 p.m.) 


THE BFJSPOKF. OVERCOAT - Uy Wolf Man- 


EVERYONB WANTS TO LIVE - A comedy 
“y Hanach Levin. Cameri production. 
(Lainen, Monday through Wednesday at 8.30 
p.m.) 

TTffi FALL - By Albert Camus. Hashntah 
rise and fall of 'a Parisian 
p mT ° ^ Jaffa ' Hasin,lal1 ’ Tuesday at 9 

in? ) k. FO ffs LOVE-Sec J ’ len1, ( Nere Zcdck, 
lonijhl at 10 p.in.; Rchovot, WU. Sunday at 9 

HAPPY DAYS - By Samuel Bcckctl. Cameri 
poducilon. An old couple und their memories. 
P m j 18 ' M ° niliy ,hrou 8 h Wednesday ul 8.30 


KASTNER- By Motli Lerncr. Cm 


LIKE A BULLET IN THE HEAD - One- 
man show with llan Dar. (Cameri, Ravel. 
. Mpndfiy, Tuesday at 10,30p.m.) 

TORCH SONG TRILOGY - Sec J'lcm. (Beil 
Leissin, tonight at 9 p.m., Monday. Thursday 
at 8.30 p.m.) 


DEATH AND THE VIRGIN - By HJIIcl Millel- 
punkt. Haifa Municipal Theatre production. A 
family's dead relatives return to help them. 


Flautist Joe Farrell is u participant in the Fifth International Jazz Festival in Israel, sianing Sunday. 

MUSIC ENTERTAINMENT 


THE JERUSALEM STRING TRIO - Rin 


FIFTH INTERNATIONAL JAXZ FESTIVAL 


invvNTiiDti! IM lAfj tt/i.k II I. T-A. Ilillcm at 9.30 p.m. and midnight: The 

ADVENTURES IN JAZZ - With wcli-knovni Michael Urbaniak Considlalmn (Sunday); 


Airto Mmeiia-Floru Purim Rand 
Jam session with most nil is is (T 
Farrell and friends (Wednesday). 


(Haifa Theatre, Monday through Wednesday Kaminkovsky, violin; Yuvnl Kaminkovsky. 
it it vi n m i viola; Yoram Alperln. cello. Works bv Beel- 

a p hove. Muurt. Tancyev. (Khuisot Hawizcr. 

FRENCH ROULETTE - Comedy by George Tuesday al 5 p.m. 1 

k“Sd ai r J 3d,,Cl1 n ' tHa fa ThCa,K ISRjVEL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA - 
iunonyaia-up.m.i Conductor Zuhin Mehta. Soloists Leonj 

- — Mitchell, soprani Judith Haddon. so piano; 


FOR CHILDREN 


THE BEST OF SHOLEM ALEICHEM - Stor- omSmmf * fOkIS2 D «.Jl. i h. 

ics by the Famous Yiddish writer, performed in P™8 r . ammc - CGIvalaim. Shavit. tonight at 10 
English. (Hilton, tonight a(9.30p.ro.) p nM 

BRECHT, WEILL CABARET - Sung by Adi „ 

Elzinn (in German and English with some SILK ROAD- Ychudit Ravilz solo. (Old Jaffa, 


FIFTH INTERNATIONA I . JAZ7. FK„STiVA 1 , IS.tt-laa evening. (LillLcTiavlj, Thursday 


violin; Urzub DuJ/.iak, vi 
WhitL. divinis: Jen. 1 Faircli. flut 
(Suliun - Pool. Thur.-iJjy it S p.t 


^“'V ILI6 ‘ nv Uc " c, “ ,ifcn ’ t “ s - 

"IMStOWra 4NU ONK - Music., I ul,,.,, 
i ;;j5™J“n i| i».|ls.ju | Museum. MunJ.il 

™i5J“4, UKMON,c brass TRMl - 

■ r ^r,;,‘'r ,n “ nn M " y " T " raci -- 

« „ Ttal,e ' L,hcrl !' Ul ’“ QurJon. 
iJOp.m) 11 Monday, Wednesday at 

WBBE TRUK - Muilcui 

■ ORGAN - Theatre., 

y Bell Garden; Thursday at 4.30 p.m.) 

: SSS f.P WIND - Puppet theatre 
Jtwve (with for ages fi and 

Sx HZri, C ? rame,,lar yl' Mckorot 
Pm.)'" QW City, Wednesday at 5 


DALIK AND TULIP - fc'nicri.ilinneni with the 
TV charnders. (Beil Abba Kltuusliy. Monday 
at 5 p.m.) 

THEATRE GAMES - (Haifa Museum. Tues- 
day at 5p.m.) 


ISRitl. I'll II. 1 1 ARM ONR' ORUIKSIRa - 


Musuuin. rucsdjyi 
llitil'ri 


HAIFA SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA - 
duclnr Eli Y affr. Works by Smclaiw. < 
win, Straus and others. (Gan II 


fill-: UK’s I OF SHIM EM \i HCHF..M - 


HR ECU 1 , WKll.t. t YlilltIT - Vt llrn, 


THfc NTTAN YA OKCHF-S'IUA - CnndiiU.-r 
:rc, Samuel Lewis. CnnsiTl i*f light, tliissical mime. * ■ 

(Nelanyu. Kikm H.niUiiunr.Tucsdiyj 

nan mbiibaum post magazine 


nAT-UilK 11ANCK rilCAlUK- Wtili J..:n 
n- tie i it •Jjit.iii jinf Ked i jh. I .i Work -. Uy CTm 
S.Hi (mh, John Duller, Itulwil ‘.ijTi.m. Uo-Iiil 
finff in. I Jem-. i lent fin.) in-. M>«inl.iy ui K ' 


TEL AVIV 

Cinemas 



HECHAL Tel. 81505 

Sth week 

UP YOUR 
ANCHOR 



M1GDAL Td. 841839 

2nd week 

YOU’RE IN THE 
ARMY GIRLS 


IATVAM 


ATZMAUT Tel. 866320 

51h week 

A VIEW TO 
A KILL 

Weekdays 4.43, 7.15, 9.30 



JERUSALEM 
July 26 -August 2 
Fri. 14.30 1984 dir: Michael Radford 
Sun. 20.00 OPENING OF IRISH CINEMA 


Mon. 19.00 The Old Bear Hunter 
dir: Toahlo Goto; 21 .00 Un Carnet de 
Bel dir: JuJIon Duvivior (small hall); 
2130 Wild Strawberries dir: Ingmar 


19.00 Samuel Beckett: Silence to Silence 
dir: Sun O Mdrdba; 21.00 Sous k Clel 
da Paris dir: JulienDuvivier (small hall); 
21 30 The Big Sleep dir: Howard Hawks 
Thur, .19.00 Sansho (be BaiUIT dir: KenJI 
Mhogachi; 19.00 The Killing of Sister 


Jlngi Completely Different dirrian Mac- 



The Jerusalem Post Archives 
Prominent People Collection 
includes clippings of over 300 
prominent people and Post 
specialists. This extensive 
bank of historically vital 
information is available to 
the teacher, journalist or 
researcher, by contacting 
The Jerusalem Post Archives, 
P.O.B 81, Jerusalem 91000. 
Also published on microfilm 
and microfiche at 
Interdocurflfentation 
Company AG, Poststrasse 14, 
6300 Zug, Switzerland. 


"H* j* wiwl . nn ! n S finale ... ■ • 

'Wf mankouto 

End oHaraelTOorr Balt Lalaaln, duly 80 
“d SI, 7.80, 9.80 p.m. 

Raabd Atfcocy. thaBdt Lalaaln 
. «« office and other agendee. 

- (Group discount* available.) 



FILMS IN BRIEF 

A NOS AMOURS- Maurice Piatel here Focuses 
on the generation gap and an people feeling 
trapped In situations they can't handle. Fasci- 
nating dim. authentically portraying (he pains 
of living and getting along with km. 

AMADEUS - Salieri, committed to an asylum 
after trying to take his own life, confesses his 
responsibility for Mozart's death, and tells of 
the relationship between him and Mozart nftcr 
the genius- arrival In Vienna. With Murray 
Abraham as Salieri and Tom Hulce as Mozart. 
Not only for classical music lovers. 

AN AMERICAN WEREWOLF IN LONDON - 
TVo typical American boys, while hiking in the 
moors near a typical English village, are 
accosted by a murderous werewolf. Directed 


BEST DEFENSE - Dudley Moore and Eddie 
Murphy appear in two different cub- plots of the 
same film. So what you would expect to be a 
comedy, turns out to be not funny in the least. 

BLADE RUNNER - A science fiction film 
directed by Ridley Scott, which takes place in 
Los Angeles In the 21st century. Six Androids, 
called replicants in the film, have hijacked a 
space ship and have landed on earth. A tough 
old replicant hunter Is called out of retirement 
to track them down and exterminate them. 
Recommended. 


BREAK DANCE - The Mcnahcm Golan/ 
Yoram Globus International hit, bared on the 
show of the same name. Alwnyi something new 
coming out of the USA, and the latest dance 
style Is h-r-e-a-k-d-a-n-c-c . 

BREAKFAST CLUB - Five high school stu- 


CAM1LA - Argent Wan film based on n true 
■lory about a passionate socialite and her love 
affair with her priest. Set in the 19lh century, 
thb film has all the elemonls of risk, romance 
and political controversy that reverberate In 
Argentina today. 


conceived, clumsily acted, poorly made. 

THE COTTON CLUB - Story of New York's 
underworld In the last wars of Prohibition, 
nfinp a famed Harlem night-spot, the Cotton 
Gob, as the centre of the action. Francis 


WALKING TOURS 


WtdnMday nt 8 a.m. - Judean hifb, Kennedy 
Memorial, Horval Sa'Adlm Nature Reserve, 
EtaHandak. 

Friday at S a.m. - Kfat Bizi on, Alon Shvut, 


Meet M escalator in front of tba Central Bui 
Sutton. Tickets qo the spot. Tel. 249567 for 
more details. . 

Off the Beaten Track Tours 


nom Valley, City Of David excavations, SEloam 
ilmnel. . 

Thursday' if 8 a.m. - Q|d Gty Ramparts from . 


FALLING IN LOVE- A tentative anilrlclicnlc 
love affair between a man and a woman who 
arc both married, set against a background of 


FANTASIA - Brilliant, delightful dream -like 
Walt Disney classic. Recommended for the 
whole family. 


you to switch off your mind , follow the action 
(of which there's plenty), enjoy the dialogue (all 
the barbs and snide remarks), laugh at (he 
unseemly situations the two protagonists share, 
and forget it all as you leave the cinema. 


entertaining, thought-provoking cinema piece. 
Music In splendid Dolby; excellent rast; and a 
non- maudlin reminiscence of the days of 
J.F.K., arid, Haight- Ashbury and freaky look- 
ing kids trying to change tlic world. A reminder 


HOTEL NEW HAMPSHIRE - Based on (he 
John Irving novel, a saga about a middle-class 
family in New England. Albeit with good 
photography and music, the movie is filled with 
loo many disjointed diameters, commenting, 
Irving-slylc, on modern society in all it* weird- 


KAOS - A collection of four different Maries, 
with no narrative lies between llicm, based nn 
short stories by Luigi Pirandello. Highly 
polished film by the Taviani brothers. 

KARATE KID - A kid is brought, against his 


THE KILLING FIELDS - A powerfully effec- 
tive drama based on the war In Cambodia, seen 
through tlic eyes of Ihc New York Times 
correspondent in Phnom-Penh in Ihc early 
Seventies. Filled with violence, an example of 
man's Inhumanity to man. 

LADY HAWKE - A bewitched adventure tale 
set in Italy In Ihc MiddL* Ages, with an 
impossible love story that is made possible In 
spile of everything. Entertaining, If nothing 


MASK - Peter Bogdanovich's new film about 
the relationship between a mother and her son 
and haw they deal with tbeir respective prob- 
lems - here with drugs, and his with a rare 
disfiguring disease. Based on a true story, full 
of raw emotion and personal struggle . 

MICKEY AND MAUDE - Romantic comedy 
about a reputable TV reporter, plus wife, plus 
mistress. Plus hackneyed, uninventive script. 

MISSING IN ACTION - Chuck Norris plays 
the rule of Colonel Braddock, the man who 
won't take 'no' for 'an answer as he sets out to 
rescue American PoW‘* In Vietnam. A Golan/ 
Globus production, Med with action; never a 


- The Old Oly Wb Us (2 hn) . 


Sunday al 2 p.m. - Ml. Zion, Jewish Quarter. 
Monday at 9 a.m. - City of David. 

Monday, FHdayal 936 a.m. -Jewish Quarter. 
Monday at 2 p.m. - Christian Quarter. 
Wednesday at 930 a.n. - Old City. 

Wednesday at 2 p. m. - He rod lan, West Bank. 
Thursday at 9 a.m. - Mt. of Olives. 

Thursday at 8 p.m. - Old City by night . 

Tour* start from Citadel Courtyard next to 


Archeological Totirs 


Sunday through Thursday at 11.15 »jn.. Suit* 
day, Monday al 2-30 p.ra., Wednesday, Friday - 
at 9 a.m.- JewHh Quarter, i 


marvellous book, The Never Ending Story. It 
(ells the story of Ihc magic land or Fantasia, 
being eaten away by a strange, unknown sick- 


Oil, BLOODY LIFE - Hungarian film about 
aiisincrals and bohemians in conflict with the 
1951 revolutionary regime. 

A PASSAGE TO INDIA - David Lean's film, 
baud on the E.M. Forster 1924 novel about (he 
lives of the British in India, ij an example of a 
superb quality production. Delightful. 


film deals with the pre-war aspects of the 
Holocaust. II recounts the story of a small 
Jewish boy whose father was killed In a pog- 
rom. Starring Romy Schneider, in her last part 
before she died, and Michel Piccoli. 


PROTOCOL - Goldie Hawn, who also pro- 
duced this movie, plays a dumb blonde, a 
waitress In a bar in Washington. A situation 
comedy which doesn't quite make the grade. 

PYGMALION - 1938 version or G.B. Shaw's 
play with Leslie Howard as Professor Higgins 
and Wendy Hiller as his cockney pupil, Eliza. 
Now a period piece but still amusing. 


brothers, anil life In general in a small town in 


Fifties, Ihc heroes go abroad for Hie first lime, 
aboard a ship they help crew I n order to finance 
the trip. 


A VIEW TO A KILL - Roger Moore, alias 


the main world supply of electronic chips, and 
taking over the market with his own product. 
Topical Band stuff, full of action, empty of 

WITNESS - A confrontation of two worlds - 
between a modem, 20th-ccntiuy man to whom 
violence is an everyday fact of Ufo, and on 
cight-ycnr-old Amish boy and his mot her, 
representing a pacifist society whose structure 
tuu remained rigidly unchanged since the ISlh 


looks at 7 young women taking their first Hep 
in the IDF and the way in which they adjust to 
their new framework - a combination of comic 
and dramatic situations. 


Some of the Dima fitted are restricted to adult 
audiences. Please check with the cinema. 


Sunday through Thursday at 2 p.m. - Gty of 
David. Hear kJah's Tunnel, 

Tuesday through Thursday at 230 p.ra. - 


Tours last approximately 2 boars. Meet at 
Canto Information booth, Jewish Quarter. 
Tickets On the spot. 


. City from a Jewish perspective. 

TMiy. Thmdqr ■< 2 p.m. . King DnidT 
Bethlehem. Givou. Nebi Samuel. 

Meet at Jewish Quarter post office, THknt 

Israels*. Tel. 815146. 


Organized by (lie Haifa Tourism Development 
Are., induces museum, Baha'i Shrine and 
garde ns and others. 

S&fed 

Daily expeditions to old Jewish Quarter of- 
Safad, synagogues. War of Independence land- 
marks, cemetery. Thl- 067-30448. 


(Fee latf minute dungs in programmes «- 
times of performance, pi cue contact box 
office,} 


May Ihraitf. Thumb; »■ IMSa-m.-OH Mh'fW lorpublk.lhu. numb. ., Tkt J"u- 
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03-7532222 JERUSALEM RESTAURANTS 


'National TtefatmwTZZL 

kouf Garden 

Gourmet Arabian Cuisine "Enjoy typical Arabian special fit 
and “mazas” while watching scenic Old Jerusalem. 

Please call <ll2) 282246 far reserva linns 


Sffht season at the cinema 


Eat & Enjoy ^£ 003 - 

European - Jewish Cooking at Its best 

Open nightly from 6.30 to 10 pm. Closed Fridays and Holiday eves. 
—Far relaxations call (02)232232 ^ 

LLUmoRiRH JEnuwiem hotel vIOIQcI 



SUMMER SPECIAL! 

Evory day is a holiday ai the 
Cinematheque! 

Cocktail party Irom noon-3. 30 pm 
Open birifet serving 
'cold soup 'baked fish 'smoked fish 
'quiche 'variety of salads 'cheeses 
'desserts 'fruit and cake 
KOSHER 
Breakfast on the 
Cinematheque balcony 


"\ A >f 1 /W 



CAR RENTALS 


PIONEER WOMEN , 

Tourist Department 1 

Morning Tours 1 

Call for reservations: 1 

Tel Aviv: Hlstedrut Headquarters i 

93, Arlruoroff Street 1 

Tel. 103) 2 1 0791,43 1841 | 

Jerusalem. 17, Strauss St. ■ 

Tel. 102 ) 244878 1 

Haifa: Tel. 104)04 1781 exL. 241 | 

See thajns-pirin^work of I 

Social Sarvica Institutions 

throughout Israel // 




David Naughion watches in terror as his hand elongates in 'An American Werewolf in London ’ 


1 WISH, sometimes, we would adopt 
the Greek system of distributing 
films. No new titles from late May till 
late September as the hoi months 
aren't good for the brain. Nothing 
serious should be thought about in 
this period, particularly after a daily 
dose of our politics. Better wait for 
the. cooler months, and look at silly 
things in the meantime. This should 
be a conscious decision. Nothing 
weightier should be expected. 

One would think otherwise that 
this is a particularly poor summer 
crop. Apart from the spring holdov- 
ers, there's very little in the way of 
films to recommend, in particular in 
the last few weeks. It may be even n 
kind of disservice to mention them. 

So whut was new over the last 
week? There's only one film rating a 
mention. Ail American Werewolf in 
London was made by John Landis, 
the pope of anarchic comedy in 
America (National Lampoon, 
Animal House, Blues Brothers, 
Trading Places) several years ago, 
but not released here till now, for 
nobody knew what to do with it. 

True, the Landis trademark is all 
over it: film quotes, car crushes, 
slapstick comedy, tributes to the 
past. However, unlike most of his 
other films, it’s hard to decide here 
whether it is supposed to be funny, 
scary, or significant. Presumably it is 
in the tradition of the classic horror 
stories Hollywood was churning out 
by the hundred, in the Thirties, but I 
don't see the point in travelling back 
in lime to review those productions 
or analyse in depth how faithful 
Landis is to its traditions. The truth 
is I’m not over-fond of this genre, 
and find it hard to work up much 
enthusiasm for it. 

Here is the werewolf plot: two 
clear-cut, typical American boys, 
hiking in England (where, if not 
Albion would you find freaks and 
monsters?) reach a nasty little vil- 
lage, and take shelter from the rain 
in a cosy little pub with the cheerful 
name of The Slaughtered Lamb. 
After a short conversation with the 
strange breed of people sitting there 
(at this stage you are still templed to 
compare them with another English 
group, Pckinpah'sSfraiv Dogs), they 
feel better off when they hit the road 
again. But they do not attend the 
warning they had in the pub and they 
do not slick to the road. Instead they 


CINEMA 
Dan Fainaru 


wander foolishly on the moors, 
where there’s a full moon once the 
rain stops, a strange howling from 
nowhere curdles the blood, and the 
boys start running, never mind 
where. The main point is to get 
away. A murderous creature launch- 
es itself at them. One of the boys is 
killed, the other seriously injured 
before we find out the attacker is a 
werewolf. Shot by the villagers, who 
have decided after all to help the 
foolish boys, it reverts to its original 
human shnpe. 

Three weeks later, the survivor 
wakes up in a London hospital, and 
looks into the soulful eyes of a more 
than understanding nurse. Physically 
he’s on the way to recovery though 
the legend has it that the victim of an 
attack will turn into a werewolf him- 
self. The boy has nightmares about 
this, Is visited by his deceased friend 
who suggests he should commit 
suicide before he harms others, is 
confused, in love with the nurse, 
scared of the full moon which is only 
one night off. 

THIS IS about as much as is fair to 
reveal, for there will be some who'll 
want to see the film and enjoy the 
■thrills. They should be warned that, 
distributed among the generous 
number of laughs, there are gory 
sights to turn a sensitive stomach. 
This includes walking corpses in va- 
rious stages of decomposition, muti- 
lated bodies and other spectacles for 
the intrepid. 

Landis was asked what he was 
trying to do, during his last visit to 
Israel to promote a previous film of 
his. Blues Brothers (he was also 
visiting his family). Landis provided 
an example which was widely 
quoted: “Imagine you're walking down 
tne street and you see a man in a 
black tuxedo and a purple cap, look- 
ing just like Draeuln. That’s funny. 
But if that man turns out to be really 
Drncula, and he sinks his teeth into 
your neck, that’s not funny any more 
and you start screaming." 

This combination of jokes and 
scares is evident throughout. They 
alternate and keep the audience in a 
state of uncertainty, for it never 
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knows whether it should laugh or 
prepare itself for the next shock. 
Sometimes even the gory parts can 
be funny, once the first impression 
wears off, for instance the arguments 
between the two friends, one living, 
and the other one of the mangled 
undead hovering around until the 
curse of the werewolf is lifted . Land- 
is certainly doesn't lack visual ideas. 
One of the best is the choice of a 
porno house for a meeting between 
the undead and the recently pro- 
moted werewolf. This contains a pri- 
vate joke. Quite suddenly, in the 
middle of the porno film , n brute of a 
man walks on and stops the action 
just as it is about to become frenetic. 
“I told you never to do that again" 
he screams threateningly, it is not 
clear whether to the man or to the 
woman he has caught copulating. 
They ask him what precisely he 
means, he takes a second look at 
them, apologises profusely, and 
walks meekly out. In the meantime, 
in the "bock row of the porno house, 
werewolf and victims are conferring 
about the different ways in which he 
can conclude his life. 

I have heard some far-fetched 
ideas about Landis's latent racism 
and his American supremacy no- 
tions. They were confirmed, accord- 
ing to some critics, by his Into the 
Night. Whatever one makes of this, 
Landis certainly knows his trade and 
uses the camera marvellously to sug- 
gest mood and atmosphere. He im- 
plies, at.one and the same time, fear, 
through his use of light and shadow, 
but mirth also. He implies this is only 
make-belief, of the kind we're famil- 
iar with from so many films. He is 
highly efficient also at putWJB 
together action scenes. Piccadilly 
Circus becomes a junk yard for o d 
cars, because of his brilliantly 

worked-out multiple car-crash. 

As for the actors, they are all right 
in their parts, though not much more 
than that. David Naughton - his 
previous claim to fame was the Dr. 
Pepper TV commercials - plays the 
lead, Jenny Agulter is the ena- 
moured nurse, and Frank Oz, alias 
Kermit the Frog, provides a small 
cameo as a smirking and pompous 
American Embassy official sent to 
check the condition of the were- 
wolfs victim. 

One last warning. The film pW 

(Continued on pop O 
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lational Harp Competition and the Pearl Shertok Memorial Pn 


THE HARP has dominated Israel's 
music scene for the last three weeks - 
first with the Ninth International 
Harp Competition, which was fol- 
lowed immediately by the Second 
World Harp Congress. The various 
stages of elimination were attended 
hy many people, and the opening 
ceremony and the gala concert with 
the Israel Philhnrmonic Orchestra 
attracted a full house. Television 
broadcast some spots, and the daily 
press provided adequate coverage, 
so that the harp attracted maximum 
attention. 

Thirty-three contestants from 14 
countries performed an exacting 
programme for a jury which in- 
cluded Arieh Yardi, Israel (chair- 
man), Marisa Robles, England 
(vice-chairperson), Abe Elkon, 
USA (hon. vice-chairman), Zvi 
Avni, Israel, Alice Chalifoux, USA, 
Marline Geliot, France, Ida Haen- 
del, England, Ruth Inglefiekl, USA, 
Kumiko Inoue, Japan, Judith Liber, 
Israel, Judy Loman, Canada, 
Susann McDonald, USA, Francis 
Rene, France, and Zubin Mehta 
(only for the finals). Sixty-one recit- 
als were judged - the labours of 
Hercules, indeed. 

The first two rounds were held at 
the new auditorium of the Moriah 
Hotel in Jerusalem. The competition 
moved to Tel Aviv Museum for the 
semi-finals and the finals. 

A few details are worth noting: at 
the Opening Ceremony the contest- 
ants combined with the judges to 
olav the first movement of the Hand- 
el Harp Concerto in B-flat major, 
which was conducted by the chair- 
man of the jury. It had been in- 
tended to have 30 harps on the stage 


( Continued from page D) 
n\Te[ Aviv nt the Israeli Experience, 
which is a very pleasant little theatre, 

. 01 fluite unfit for normal screen- 
“85. If you have seats in the middle 
that’s fine. From a seat to the 
tmf’ ^i 0u -^ have distorted images, 
o only when Landis intends them 
“it throughout the film. 

HEALTHY child should be ex- 
Pjwd to such a film as The Chil- 
. ■ This is an amdteurish 
niftiii tenibly dated Spanish kid 
Vie ' hadly synchronized in Eng- 
“W. and displaying a lack of talent 


Maximum 

attention 

MUSIC & MUSICIANS 
Yohanan Boehm 


of the Jerusalem Theatre, but for 
logistic reasons only 19 were assem- 
bled. They impressed strongly. Ted- 
dy Kolleic announced a plan for 
celebrating 3,000 years of Jeru- 
salem, in the year 2000, and invited 
everyone present to attend then. 

Fifteen contestants brought their 
own harps, others had to rehearse on 
borrowed instruments belonging to 
the music academies, and to Lyon & 
Healy, and Salvi, which had shipped 
some of their new instruments to 
Israel for the occasion. The two 
Dutch volunteers, George Bruls and 
Huib Franssen, moved the valuable 
but heavy harps without any mis- 
haps. In general, everything went 
smoothly and efficiently. Esther 
Herlitz. the director of the competi- 
tion, and her hard-working staff, 
deserve every praise. 

The youngest contestant, Naoko 
Yoshino of Japan - not yet 18 - won 
the first prize - a valuable Lyon & 
Healy concert harp - and leuan 
Jones, from Wales, was awarded the 
third prize. There was no second 
prize. Miss Yoshino won also the 
Pearl Shertok Memorial Prize for 
the best performance of Ami 
Maayani's Passacaglia dans le style 
oriental. 


only matched by the negligence of 
the production. 

A gang of children declare war on 
a rich entrepreneur who is about to 
demolish their school, and force 
their beloved teacher Into early re- 
tirement. Led by the teacher's dog. 
they kidnap the villain, torture him, 
sabotage the machinery assembled 
to tear the school down , mobilize the 
entire neighbourhood (including 
some of the villain’s helpers), and 

finally get their own way. 

One is entitled to ask what sort of 
education children get in the West, 
when they are taught to use such 


AS HAPPENS ALWAYS in such 
contests, quite a few talented perfor- 
mers were the victims of their own 
bad nerves, which led to lapses of 
memory, or to a confused use of the 
pedals (a fatal error for a harpist). 
The intensely demanding program- 
me imposed n heavy strain on the 
young players, nml seriously hin- 
dered their performance. However, 
in (his cruel world only the best and 
strongest musicians survive. The 
contest administration had invited 
all competitors eliminated in the first 
and second rounds to stay on as its 
guests. 

During the same period, the 
Second World Harp Congress 
opened at the guest house of Kibbutz 
Kiriat Anavim, near Jerusalem, it 
was attended by some 150 people 
connected directly with the harp in 
one way or another, and who hailed 
from 21 countries. The participants 
first attended the Gala Concert of 
the Harp Contest, with Zubin Mehta 
directing the Israel Philharmonic 
Orchestra with the participation of 
the winner of the first prize in Jeru- 
salem, and the recital of the winners 
at Tel Aviv Museum the following 
night. 

The next five days were filled with 
lectures, concerts, symposia, work- 
shops, exhibitions, and social 
gatherings, in the pastoral atmos- 
phere of Kiriat Anavim. Quite a 
number of the young contestants 
stayed on for the Congress. Two 
generations mixed freely and 
pleasantly, discussed the harp and 
listened to new music. The atmos- 
phere throughout the week was very 
pleasant, and will surely encourage 
future harp congresses. □ 


tactics. If this is legitimate for them, 
then terrorism should be condoned 
in adults. After all, they are simply 
more thorough than children, for 
they have completed school. And if, 
in the course of their war, these 
children beat grown-ups over the 
head, and find it amusing, then it's 
apropriate that at the age of discre- 
tion they'll exchange bats for guns. 

That is, if you wish to take this film 
seriously. But that would be to do 
too much honour to a poorly- 
conccivcd, clurtsily-actcd and 
llmply-choreograpned film that in- 
spires pity more than criticism. □ 
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this week 

SI 'ft 

the israel museum 


EXHIBITIONS 
NEW GALLERIES 

Israel Communities — Traditions and Harhega: Tho Irene and Davide Sal a Wing 
Asian Art: The Salma Piueiolto Gallary 

Old Mailers: The Aaron nnd Blima Shickman Old Manors Gallery 
Promised Gif Is. 200 exhibits which will one day ronch the Museum as bequests 
From ilia Depths of the Sea: Curgoos of ancinni wrecks Irom the Carmel Co.ssi 
(Rockefeller) . 

Customs and Costumes: East ,ind West. 

A Cave in tho Desert: 9,000 year old find* from Nnhal Heritor. _ 

From ilia Secular to the Secred: Evorydoy objucts in Jewish Ritual Use. Tilt 1 2.8. 
Meet an Israeli Artist: Ira Rorchwarger and Rout Shahar. 

Painting Instruction in tho Youth Wing — and exhibition of children's paintings. 
Permanent exhibition of Archanology, Judaica, Art and Ethnic Art. 


SPECIAL SUMMER ACTIVITIES 
CHILDREN'S FILM 

Fit., July 28 til 11.0(1 nnd lli.OO. Tuns., July 30. Thurs., Au. 
August 2 ns 11.00. 

THE CRAZY JUNGLE ADVENTURES nilvunlurn film - ir 
ol lam HU I Wind with Imightur 
CHILDREN'S THEATRE (ages 7 and up). 

Monday. July 29 ill 10.45 and 16.00. 

NINE STORIES AND ONE rnusiciil I mm I on Jewish sunk 
THEATRE FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 
Tuesday, July 30 from 15.00-19,00. 

TARA GROUP - lieu uuuloor per romances. 

TERRACE CONCERT 

Tuesday, July 30 at 17.30. 


SPECIAL GUIDEDT0UR 
T uesdny, July 30 at 1 1 .00 

FROM THE DEPTHS OF THE SEA - lour of lire inhibition. 
[Rockefeller Museum). 

COMMUNITY DAY 
Wednesday. July 31 al 12.00. 

THE LIBYAN-JEWRY COMMUNITY DAY. 

Reminiscences, performance in Billy Rose Garden, Him. 

FILM 

Tuesday, July 30 ut 18.00 and 20.30 and Sat., August 3 at 21 .00. 
THE CLOWNS (linly 19701. 

Dir. Federico Felini. 


RUTH YOUTH WING 

Special activities far summer holidays: 

Recycling room: Sun., Mon.. Wed. & Thurs. 10.00-17 00 & Tubs. 10.00-19.00. 
Tuesday. July 30 at 16.30 with Nava Maar. Performance of a story: (5—9 years!. 
(IS1.000 children, IS500 adults 

GUIDED TOURS IN ENGLISH 

Museum: Sun., Mon., Wed., Thurs., Fri. al 1 1.00; also Sun. 15.00, Tues. 16.30 

Archaeology Galleries: Monday at 15.00 

Shrine ol the Book Sunday and Tuesday at 15.00 

Judaica/Herltaga Galleries: Thursday et 15.00 

Rockefeller Museum. Sun.. Fri. at 1 1.00. 


VISITING HOURS - Extended summer hours —Tuesdays 10.00-22. DO 
Museum - Galleries and Shrine of the Book: Sun., Mon., Wed., Thurs. 10.00- 
17.00; Tubs. 10.00-22.00; Fri. & Sat. 10.00-14.00. 

Library: Sun.. Mon., Wed., Thurs. 10.00-17.00; Tues. 16.00-22.00. 
Rockefeller Museum: Sun., Mon., Tues., Wad., Thurs. 10.00—1 7.00; Fri. & Set. 
10.00- 14.00. 

The Museum keeps its doors open with the help of its friends: 

Betty, Rodger, Julie and Tommy Hess, July 28— August 3 1085. 


Tickets for Saturday available in advance at the Museum and at the Kfa'im 
ticket agency, Jerusalem, and Rococo in Tel Aviv 
THE ISRAEL MUSEUM IS LOCATED ON RUPP1N ST.. TEL. (02) 69821 1 


JERUSALEM 


S-T 1 7 days. Camel Trekking S3 26 

— — *1 overy 

Hakikar 

First Class Tours 

★HE8EV SAFARIS E-6 b days! evory Sun. S210 

E-B 8 days, every Thurs. S-108 

POX- 1 1 day. every Mon, L Wed. SJU 

FOX-2 5J days, every Friday SL 10 Budget Tours 

FOX-fi & days, evvry Monday SVJ4G E-4 Budget 4 duys. every Thurs. |110 
, E-6 Budget 5 days, every Sun. *126 

S' * * day ” E-B Budget 8 day a, every Sun. 8365 

8- 2 2 days San Id K aiuriru. S 1 14 Trjns f (jt *■«!*» 

3-3 3 dnys. every rueiduv *1 7(1 + n | gtlt9 in a |, ot i»l from 

9- 4 4 dav*. every Friday 8236 c _ 

3- ft 6 day., o.uty Monday 3296 *very Suit, Tuffs, limn, 

Jerusalem: 36 Keicn tliycsud Sl.,Tcl.<02j 6 99 3 8 S. 6 36494 
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MATTERS OF TASTE 
Haim Shapiro 

Haslfriya (The Library), Bell 
ilasofer, 6 Rehov Kaplan, Tel Aviv, 
Tel. 03-216079. Vegetarian. Kosher. 
Open daily except Shubbal. (No cre- 
dit cards.) 

THIS IS a restaurant with an intri- 
guing location at the handsome 
headquarters of the Israel Writers’ 
Association. Indeed, I was not sure 
if I, or the literary editor, should be 
writing this review. 

However, it was not a literary 
lunch. No one was busy scribbling 
poetry, or correcting proofs of his 
latest novel. There was no literary 
discussion. I have seen more literary 
activity in an average cafe than in 
this inner snnetuin of the country's 
writers. 

On the other hand, Hasifriya is 
highly recommended by several 
readers. A colleague reports that it is 
roie of the few places where she can 
sit quietly in the evening without 


being pestered. I can confirm that 
the restaurant is quiet and peaceful 
though it is only a stunt distance 
from mucous Kchnv [bn Gvirul. 

Apart from u small wooden sign, 
there is little indication that the 
basement houses a restaurant. 
Hnsifriyu is decorated in warm natu- 
ral wood, which is quite a change 
from the institutional ddcor of the 
rest of the building. Young women, 
in the casual boheminn dress of local 
waiters and waitresses, provide 
quick and helpful service. 

I begun my meal with, in fact I 
made my meal of, n chefs salad, 
served in a large soup bowl. The 
salad had a bottom layer of shredded 
lettuce, topped with two hefty 
wedges of blue cheese, sliced cucum- 
ber, sliced tomato, shredded yellow 
cheese, a hard boiled egg, and a 
generous sprinkling of peenns. 

A sauce at the side nt first glance 
looked suspiciously like what they 
serve up in the U.S. as "French 
dressing." It was not a sauce I would 
have chosen. But it was reasonably 
good, served with this salad. 

MEANWHILE, my companion 
tried the set business lunch. Luckily 
no one tried to establish whether she 
was a business person. Bill then she 
could hnve enquired why a res- 


taurant, known as “The Lihiniv" by 
the Wri lets' Association, should cu- 
ter In businessmen. 

In any case, she began her meal 
with a large bowl of euM yoghurt 
soup with grated cucumber. The 
soup was refreshing and tasty, if 
rather generously seasoned. 

For her main course, she ordered 
u spinach loaf, made with fresh spi- 
nach and eggs and served with a 
generous helping of st ring hcmis. All 
the helpings were substantial, as is 
uflcn die case in vegetarian res- 
taurants. 

I had been a good buy aiul not 
ovcr-eviten, so I decided to pamper 
myscIF with the chocolate mousse. It 
was good run-of-the-mill mousse, 
but not more. 

My companion had the fruit salad, 
which was made with finely-chopped 
fresh fruit, uml again served gener- 
ously. 

The espresso - one of five diffe- 
rent kinds of coffee available - was 
excellent. Wc drank cold water 
throughout the meal; it was served 
promptly on request. 

The bill, including a tip, came to 
about IS20.000. This is a little less 
than normal because of a special 
discount the restaurant now offers. 
However . even the usual prices seem 
reasonable. n 



they give the best 
years of their life 
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"The Israel Experience" 

See It All at the Old Jaffa Mall 


H the tel aviv museum 



A rye Bursztyn, Tal Horan and Esll Kenan of Nomads, . 




THE RUBIN Academy Dance De- 
partment of Jerusalem can claim a 
new feather in its cup - or rather in 
that of Prof Hassia Levy-Agron, 
head of the Department. 

She was commissioned by Swiss- 
French composer Serge Arnauld to 
choreograph u work to his music. He 
had won a prize for the composition, 
which was to be performed n( the 
Tarascon Summer Festival in 
France. She wus asked to come to 
Tarascon and set her choreography 
on the dancers there. 

The theme was to be based on the 
Tarascon legend about a monster 
who emerges from the River Rhone 
(on the banks of which the Tarascon 
te situated). The title was to be Le 
Jeu de la Tarasque. 

As Levy-Agron replied that she 
could not spare the time required to 
set the work abroad, it was agreed 
that she should prepare it in Israel, 
and bring her dancers to Tarascon in 
due time. The participants were Paul 
Bloom (who teaches at the 
Academy), as the monster, and 
three Academy graduates - Inbal 
Balan, Yamlna Nahmani and Shirley 
Novack-Borstein, as three prin- 
cesses.' On the same theme, and in 
the same programme, the Polish 
^Chamber Opera (a company of 16): 
plsa presented a work. 

“The Poles brought scenery, cos- 
tumes and props, including a mons- 
ter with glittering eyes,” said Levy- 
Agron. "We had only simple but 
delicate costumes, with lighting ex- 
cellently arranged by Dov Mielnik - 
and we were a great success." 

The works (first performance. 
June 24) were designed to be per- 
formed outdoors. "We took full 
advantage of the stairways, balco- 
nies and columns of the beautiful 
setting, the courtyard of Tarascon 
Castle,” said LcVy-Agrori. The lib- 
retto, by Charles , G alder, for the 
hogr-long work hadbeen trarislatod 
into Hebrpw for her - “and we may 
be able to doit herei" she said. 


Dance 

DoraSowden 


performances were also given in the 
gardens of the municipal buildings in 
Geneva. 


The Israelis ' gave four perform- 
ances. Al an open rehearsal^ school- 
children .attended and Levy-Agron 
provided explanations of the move- 
ments. Since. Mielnik is Paris-born, 
he translated, into French <- "npd the , 
children loved It/' ihp said. 

Because the composer is half- 
Swiss, the event was sponsored by : 
both Tarascon and Geneva, and two 


THE WORLD premiere of Choo 
San Gob’s Integral Dances took 
place at the Bat-Dor Theatre in Tel 
Aviv on July 18, when the Bat-Dor- 
Dance Company added it ' to the 
programme and repertoire. 

Most notable about this new work 
was the way it was set to Georg 
Philipp Telemann’s Overture in Cfor 
Three Oboes, Strings and Continuo 
(really a suite). The movement 
seemed inseparable from the sound. 
One had to listen as much as to look 
in order to get the, full flavour of 
design. Yet the movement was mod- 
em, and the music by a contempor- 
ary of Bach. 

Telemann composed 600 over- 
tures, but this must surely be one of 
the loveliest; and though the choreo- 
graphy was not that of a major work , 
it was both sensitive and stylish. 

Coming after Domy Reiter- 
Soffer’s hot and humorous Beach 
and Oscar Araiz’s poetically lyrical 
Cantares in the programme, the 
work seemed self-consciously man- 
nered, but it combined 18th-century 
graciousness with 20th-century 
vigour. Little hops were reminders 
of early court dance. The many lifts 
were essentially in the moderp idiom 
- the wbmen held up horizontally at 
the waist, and slung and swung ori\ 
high so frequently that this became 
most recollectable as the main fea- 
ture of the choreography. . 

Yet there was more to this series 
of short dances. They began with a- 
kind of prologue when Miriam Pas- 
;kalsky, beautifully gowned (by. 
CarolyolettOameT), ushered in the 
performance and later appeared 
again and again to indicate that the 
other 10 dancers were, there separ- 
ately and together for our pleasure. , 
She wte, . above all, elegant - and 
. elegance was really the keynote, of 
the whole conception, even when' 
the lifts looked strenuous or when 
some witty touches of angularity; 
: were introduced into a (apt-moving 


MEIRA ELI ASH, who organized 
the performance at the Kibbutz 
Seminttr in Tel Aviv (July 18-22), 
tells me that Nomads, the group that 
appeared in the programme, is only 
an ad-hoc company whose members 
got together for this particular pre- 
sentation. Though they hope, to 
stage it all over the country, they do 
not expect to remain as a permanent 
group. 

Yet there was such an aiT of stabil- 
ity and accomplishment about the 
programme that it would be a pity to 
let it be a one-time thing. Even in the 
highly uncomfortable conditions of 
the hall and with the insufficient 
equipment of the stage, there were 
enough very good items among the 
11 that were staged to show that the 
group had something to offer - 
something substantial. 

In two duets danced by Tal Haran 
and Arye Bursztyn, the express- 
ionistic overtones brought in an 
emotional element new in any recent 
experimental work. Particularly 
Closed Area (also translated for me 
as district) choreographed by Burs- 
ztyn, to music arranged by Esti 
Kenan and played by her on guitar 
and by percussionist Oren Fried, had 
a drive that the dancers made viviq. 
Their striving to get away from ‘ 
claustrophobic atmosphere in whicu 
they were bound - and her escape - 



had dramatic and choreographic 

values. 

Almost equally as forceful was 
Ambush, choreographed by Haran 
(music: Ravi Shankar), in which the 
two dancers acted out the attraction 
and antagonisms in their situation 
with dance eloquence. 

Haran’s^rf/ (music: Yamamoto) 

was a beautiful, but too. brief, solo-, 
essay in Eastern dance terms. 
Another outstanding work was 

Co-Equator, choreographed ana 

danced by Esti Kenan in collal>orB- 
tion with percussionist Fried - so 
well done os to be a duet between 
dance and drums. .. . 

Dorit Malin did as well with the 
lighting (always an important ele- 
ment) aB the limitations allowed. 


.DURING THE fifth International 
Dance Festival tleldin MontpelW. 
France (June 24-Julyl3) 17 com- 
panics - nine from abroad - 8 ave 
performances. 
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SOMETIMES - for some of us it 
may be all too often - we end up in a 
silly contract which deserves to go 
down. But even then theje is ample 
reason not to give up and curse your 
partner (or yourself) for getting into 
such a mess. It may appear to be 
wasted effort, but on occasion you 
will find that single way to accom- 
plish the impossible. 

That was the case in today’s deal, 
from the State Cup preliminary 
rounds, played last weekend in Tel 
Aviv and Haifa. Declarer found 
himself in a stupid three no-trump, 
and looked for a way to go 
down as little as possible. Had he 
thought a little harder, he might 
have found the only way to make the 
contract. 

Love all 

Dealer West , 

North 

♦ « 

* AK83 

♦ AQ8 

4* A J 982 


The blddlngr 

West North East South 

1 ♦ Dbl. Pass 2 ♦ 

2 + Dbl. Pass 3 ♦ 

Pass 3 * Pass 3 NT 

POOR SOUTH! He made the 
forced response of two diamonds to 
North's first take-out double, then 
thought a while before opting not to 
risk passing the second take-out dou- 
ble, since if West were able to make 
the contract he'd be making a game. 


chess 

Eliahu Shahaf ■ 

Problem No. 3235 
BUAHU SHAHAF, Sha’ar Ha’ama- 
. kim 

. 1st special prize, British Chess 

Federation, 1946 _ 




White mates In two (9-11) 
SOLUTIONS. Problem No. 3233 
(Seider). l.tfl - 2.c8N; 1. - R5, 
[5»R8£5 2.Nf7, e5. Cyclic focal varia- 
tions. 

^INTERNATIONAL SUCCESS 
TWO OF Israel’s top players have 
recently scored notable successes in 
ma Jor international evehts. 

IGM YEHUDA GRUENKBLD 


But after South bid three diamonds. 
North cue-bid three spades and 
South, with a spade stopper and little 
else but the assurance (or hope) 
that partner could guarantee eight 
other tricks all by himself, bid three 
no-trump. 

The opening lead was the spade 
. king. Let us honour South’s request, 
and not discuss how he played the 
hand. Instead, let us try to make it. 

First, dummy follows with the 
spade nine, and right-hand oppo- 
nent plays the spade deuce. Normal- 
ly, that would indicate a holding of 
an odd number of cards, either one 
or three. But since West bid and 
re-bid spades, he certainly has five - 
and perhaps six. If he only has five, 
East’s failure to echo with a conven- 
tional high-low signal means that he 
has an honour in the suit, probably 
either the jack or ten. 


included six grandmasters, two of 
them of the Soviet Union. Yehuda 
scored 7 V2 points from 11 games. 
Tied for second were Zapata of 
Colombia and Adorjan of Hungary 
with 7 points. Next on the list were 
Michalchishin of the Soviet Union 
and Spraggett of Canada with 6 1/2; 
Georgadze of the Soviet Union 6; 
Lobron and Ostermayer, both of 
West Germany, 5 1/2; Suba of 
Rumania. 4 1/2. etc. 

IM YA’ACOV MUREY won the 
Ostend, Belgium, international 
tournament, scoring 7 1/2 points out 
of 11 games. Tied for second were 
Van der Sterm of Holland, Garcia 
Palermo add Braga, both of Argenti- 
na. with 7 points each; Van Barle of 
Holland, Lev Gutman of Israel, 
Chandler, Kosten, King, Nicolson, 
all of England, Tonoli of Belgium, o 
1/2. etc. 

HASTINGS 1984/85 
BENJAMIN GUTMAN 

l.c4Nf6 2.Nf3g6 3.Nc3d5 4.cd5 
Nd5 5,Qb3 Nb66.d4 B£77.Bf4 Be6 
8.Qc2 Bc4 9.Rdl Nc6 lO.Qdl Nd5 
ll.BeSl Nf6 12.b3 Ba6 13.Na4 0-0 
14.Nc5 Nb8 15. Qa3! c67 16.Bb8l 
Rb8 17,Na6 ba6 18.e3 a5 19.Rcl Nd5 
2Q.Be2 e5l; 21.de5 Re8: 22:0-0 Be5 
23.fec6.Nb4 24.Rocl Bf6 25.Qa4 
Qb6 26.a3 Nd5 2?.Rc6 Qb7 28,Ba6 
. Qa8 29.Qc4 Rb6’30.Bb5 Rd8 31.e4 
Rc6I32.Bc6Nb633.QclQb834.Bb5 
Rc8 35]Qd2 Bc3 36.Qg5? Qd6’37a4 
Rc5? 38.Qe3 RC8 ,39.h4 Qc6 


So we win the first spade with the 
ace, and finesse the diamond queen. 
When that passes successfully, we 
seek to establish the clubs by playing 
the ace, and are happy to see West 
play the king. 

Now we are almost home free. A 
small club to the ten comes next, and 
it does not matter who holds the 
queen. If it is West and if West has 
six spades, the contract is down. But 
ifWest holds only five spades, he can 
cash only two more tricks in the suit 
without giving up a spade to South. 
And if it is East who holds the queen 
of dubs, the contract is also a make. 
(If East holds the jack or ten double- 
ton of spades, there’s the same 
blockage; if he was dealt only one 
spade, he has no way back to part- 
ner's hand.) Declarer comes to nine 
tricks either way. In any event, the 
singleton honour spade blockage is 
the only way to make the contract. □ 


40.Ba61 Rc7? 41.Bc41 Rc4 42.bc4 
Qc4 43.Rcl Na4 44.h5 Qb4 45.e5 
Gb2 46Rdl Bb4 47.Rd8 Bf8 48.e6. 
Black resigns. 

BENJAMIN WATSON 

l.Nfc Nf6 2.c4 g6 3.g3 Bg7 4,Bg2 
0-05.0-0 d6 6.Nc3 Nc67.Rbla58.a3 
e5 9.d3 Nd4 10.Bg5 h6 ll.Bf6 Bf6 
12. b4 ab4 13.ab4 Bg4! I4.e3?! Ra31 
15.Nd5 NO 16:BG Bh3 .17.Qcl7l 
Rd3 18.Be4 Bf5 19.BI5 gf5 20.b5 e4 
21 .Qc2 c6 22.bc6 bc6 23.Rb8? I Qb8 
24.Nf6 Kg7 25.Nh5 Kh7 26.Rbl 
Qa7? 27.Qb2 f6 28.Ral Qc7 29.NI4 
d5? 30.Ne6 Qe7 31.NI8 Qf8 32.Ra7 
Kg6 33.Qb7 Og8 34. Ra8 Qtf 35.Qb8 
d o4 36.Qh8 q3 37.Rg8 Kh5 3B.h3. 
Black overstepped in. this hopeless 
position. 

COUPDEGRACE 
White - Kh2; Qf5; Rc2, Rf8; Pb4, 
c3,e6,h4.(8j , 

Black - Kg7; Qg6; Ro4, Rg3; PdS, 
f4, h6. (7) Black to play. 

1. — Rh3l Whilq resigns. (N. Smys- 
lov - Sprostinsh, correspondence 
game, 3983/84). 

ENDGAME FINESSE i 
White - Kf4; Bb8, Bc6; Pa4, b5, 
e5, g2,h4, (8) . !: 

Black - Kg7; fec8; Nh6; Pa6, b6, ; 

c6.g6.h5. (8) .. ; ■ /: 

l.aSf and Black resigned in viewof 
l.-ba 2,b6, etc; (A- QeHer - U,! 
correspondencd gaftte, 1983/84). i D 


This Week in Israel -Th| 

03 75 32222 m AVIV MUSEUMS 

Beth Hatefutsoth 

Nahum Goldmann Museum of the Jewish Diaspora 


The Museum will be open on Friday during July, August, September: 10 am— 2 pm, 
Guided tours mutt ba pre-arranged (9 am- 1 pm). 

Photo Archive will be closed to the public during July, August 8c September. 

The Museum will be closed on Sunday, July 28. All activities scheduled for this 
date will be cancelled. 


Permanent Exhibit and Chronosphere — The main aspects of Jewish life In the 
Diaspora, presented throughthe most advanced graphic & audio-visual techniques. 

EXHIBITIONS I 

1. ‘‘Return to Lile'' Tho Holocaust Survivors: Frayn Liberation to Rehablliiotton. 

2. Jews in the World of Sports. ! 

EVENTS 

1. Screening of the film: "The End of the Road". A documentary film des- 
cribing the period after the second world war, the D.P. camps, the "Briche". 
Directed by: Yigal Borstein. Tho film is In Hebrew and is presented within 
the framework of tho exhibition: "Return to Life" The Holocaust Survivors: 
from Liberation to Rohobllltation and by courtesy of tho producers - the 
fsiael Film Service. 

Tuesday, July 30 at 8.30 pm. 

2. Screening of the film: “Fanny and Alexandra". Directed by: Ingmar 
Bergman. Wednesday, July 31 at 7 pm. 

Admission Fen to tho films: 1S2.QOO; for membars of Friends Ass. 181,500. 

counesy ot ^ banlc Isuiyii ■ihn'j jm 


Beth Hatefutsoth is located on the campus of Tel Aviv University {Gate 2), 
Klausner St. -Ram at Aviv. Tel: 03-425161. Buses: 13, 24, 25, 27, 45, 49, 79, 74, 
274, 672. 
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Salaries and subsidies 


THEATRE / Marsha Pomerantz 


THE BrGGEST problem the Beer- 
shcba Municipal Theatre has had 
recently is its burgeoning deficit: the 
public council which offers adminis- 
trative advice and support resigned 
in protest a month ago when the city, 
itself in dire straits, failed to pay its 
shore of the subsidy. June salaries 
went unpaid. The council members 
were no longer prepared to take 
responsibility for the theatre’s eco- 
nomic condition, they said. 

Meanwhile, one show was going 
on: A Midsummer Night's Dream 
opened for previews on Monday, but 
on the day before the opening, there 
were more problems than a mere 
5350,000 deficit. For instance, the 
phones had been out of order for 
several days, and office staff were 
lining up ai the pay phone with 
pockctsful of tokens to pursue 
theatre business. 

Lighting technician Dror Kill*, 
prematurely out of bed after il bout 
of stomach fJu, and looking a lovely 
shade of yellow, had missed rehear- 
sills, and director Catalina 
Buzoianou, here from Rumania for 
the production, jumped up and 
down in mid-run to complain in 
various languages that Puck and the 
spot were not aligned. She was sport- 
ing pink knit trousers and a long 
baggy pink T-shirt with "Choose 
life" printed on it - not, apparently, 
out of anti-abortion sentiments, but 
because she had to “remind herself" 
occasionally, she said. 

Behind the counter ai the buffet 
during the rehearsal-break, Levana 


Falah was in a lather because every- 
one was taking the tension out on 
her. She singed one toasted cheese 
sandwich, and forgot that a certain 
actress never takes harif (hot sauce) 
in her pita. 

It was one of those midsummer 
days when you can’t even go into the 
forest and dream without some nasty 
fairy tampering with your vision . 

THERE HAVE been at least three, 
and by some reports, five, produc- 
tions of Midsummer in the last 20 
years in Israel. Why do it in Beer- 
shebn now? 

Artistic director Tsippie Pines, 
who has been at Becrsheba for four 
years without Shakespeare, says 
Midsummer is an "ensemble play’’- 
hased more on group cohesion mid 
less on stars than many other plays. 
And group cohesion is Beersheba's 
strongest point. Buzoianou directed 
n complex, problematic and interest- 
ing production culled Satan in Mos- 
cow (hased on Michael Bulgakov’s 
novel The Master and Margarita) in 
Beershebn a little over a year ago, 
and she was eager to return. In 
between she had been teaching at 
theCaragiale Academy, Bucharest's 
prominent theatre and film school, 
serving as senior house director at 
the Little Theatre there, directing in 
Poland and West Germany, and 
travelling with Rumanian produc- 
tions to the major European festiv- 
als. Buzolanou and Andrei Both, the 
set designer for Midsummer, worked 
together on a Rumanian version of 



Shmuel VUozhny and Amt Waxman in ‘Midsummer Night's Dream , 


Satan in Moscow and on a prizewin- 
ning Romeo and Juliet in Durham, 
Englnnd. 

What interests the director about 
this play is the dream of “looking for 
yourself," she says, in a combination 
of English and translated Rumanian. 
“In the dream, man tries to find his 
freedom, everything the universe 
represses in him. While searching, 
he frees himself from what he 
doesn’t know about himself.” 

A number of actors think she's 
crazy and brilliant, and seem quite 
pleased with the combination. 
Asked whether working through a 
translator Is a problem, Nahum Sha- 
lit, who, as the tailor, is draped in a 
tape measure and wears a pin- 
cushion on his lapel, says translation 
isn’t the issue. "It’s her philosophic 
and cosmic explanations," he says. 
"Sometimes the translator doesn't 
understand what she’s talking ab- 
out." One way or another, the cast 
and director seem to have made 
contact, each valuing the other’s 
exuberance. 

Buzoianou's Midsummer plays 
the world of Athens in uniformed 
civility, which, at the end of the play, 
is seen barely to cover the filmy 
ndgligds and generalized eroticism of 
life in the fairy forest. 

SOME VIEWERS may be tempted 
to look for a specific political inter- 
pretation in the generic uniforms of 
Athens, but Tsippie Pines insists that 
Buzoianou’s work is not explicitly 
political. Even the scene in which a 
silent uniformed Puck, in sunglasses, 
“censors” three pages from the 
workmen's play about Pyramus and 
Thisby is at least as much about the 
super-ego as it is about jrolitics, she 
believes. 

The production is laced with sym- 
bols, from the magic waters of the 



(Continued from page L) 
forest - in the form of faucets in a 
slane wall - to a brief appearance by 
Puck in a loin-cloth, suggesting a 
Christ figure. Where this all goes was 
still unclear in a rehearsal constantly 
interrupted to adjust the technical 
effects. One of the extravagant rags 
on stage touched a fbotlight and 
caught fire, but that was not part of 
the symbolism, at least not by inten- 
tion. 

One of the subjects that came up 
in the talks with Buzoianou and the 
cast is what some of the actors call 
the "Rumanian mafia" in Israeli 
theatre. Rumanian theatre has a 
good name internationally - 
Buzoianou says because of the work 
done at the Caragiale Academy - 
and an uncanny number of theatre 
people in Israel are Rumaninn im- 
migrants. Rumanians in the current 
production include Rosina Cambus, 
who plays a double role of Hippolyta 
and Titania; Robert Hoenig, who is 
Snug the .joiner and the lion, and 
triples as a translator off-stage; and 
Marina Schmidt at the piano, play- 
ing music by Yossi Mar-Haim. 
Other Rum a mans include Tatiana 
Canalis-Olier, who started out at the 
Becrsheba Theatre and then went 
to the Haifa Theatre; designer Lydia 
Pinkos-Gani, who worked on the 
Becrsheba production of Satan in 
Moscow, Nikko Nitai who runs 
Hasimta, a cafe-theatre in Old Jaffa. 
Miriam Redukanu, the choreo- 
grapher for Midsummer, came to 
Israel to visit her daughter, found 
out that Buzoianou was here for a 
production, and ended up staying to. 
work on it. And that’s only the Israel 
connection; Rumanian directors 
travel widely in the rest of the world 
lo work - provided they’ve met their 



Tsippie Pines: ‘crazy and brilliant. ’ 


commitments at home, says 
Buzoianou - and many Rumanian 
directors have left the country for 
the U.S. (Andrei Serban at La 
Mama is one) and elsewhere. 

Robert Hoenig says Rumanians 
seem to get over their accent quickly 
- or what remains of it is not consi- 
dered too foreign for the Israeli 
stage. He himself studied in Israel, 
but he feels that Rumanians coming 
here have a “wider education in 
theatre than most people trained 
here," and that socially they adjust 
quickly - whether in theatre or in 
other realms of life. 

Not all of the immigrant actors at 
Beersheba come from Rumania; the 
current star, shining modestly, is 
Mark Hassman, from Siberia, of all 
places. He stayed in the desert be- 
cause Gary Bilu, then the artistic 
director of the theatre, talked to him 
in Russian. Hassman has had leads 
in Da and Edward Bond's Lear, and 
now plays Bottom in Midsummer 
and does a one-man show, Death of a 
Clerk , based on Chekhov's stories 
and short plays. 

THE BEERSHEBA Theatre has 
developed a reputation for cultivat- 
ing young talent - native and immig- 
rant - though the talented then often 
leave for points north. 


The question: can the country 
afford to have it close down? The 
other question: can the country 
afford to support it? 

. Like the other two municipal 
theatres in Israel - Haifa and the 
Cameri in Tel Aviv - Beersheba 
used to get its subsidy in equal parts 
from the Education Ministiy and 
from the city. As the city got deeper 
into debt, the Education Ministry 
agreed to give two shekels for every 
shekel of the Beersheba municipal- 
ity. About a third of the theatre's 
budget comes from the box office - 
but with an absurdly small hall of 293 
seats, there's a limit to how many 
tickets they can sell. 

During the current crisis - “We 
couildn’t buy buttons," says Pines - 
the Education Ministry agreed to 
cover the immediate shortfall, and 
pay the June salaries. But the future 
is still uncertain. This week theatre 
administrators were to talk with a 
subcommittee of the Knesset Educa- 
tion and Culture Committee to see if 
maybe some spare coin slipped into 
the lining of the mantle of state can 
be salvaged for theatre in the desert. 

At the moment the theatre doesn't 
know if there will be money to 
finance the six productions on its 
agenda for next year. Assuming that 
the theatre continues to exist, there 
is money for a new building - a $lm. 
foundation contribution for starters, 
and plans by Salo Hershman that 
could put a cornerstone on the 
ground in six months and work up to 
a roof in three years. Apparently, it’s 
always easier to get money to build 
an edifice than to put something in it. 

“I’m not prepared to believe they 
would close the theatre," says Tsip- 
pie Pines. “It would be a disaster - 
not personal , but national.” □ 


The nature 
of things 

D’voraBenShaul 


THERE IS A song that nature sings. 
Profound in its meaning, it is infinite 
in its variety. It is a song that is 
played by wind and trees, by bird 
and beast, no creature being loo 
lowly to add its fe w small notes to the 
majestic score. After a quarter of a 
century in the Judean hills I have 
found myself, during these past few 
weeks, learning the new music that 
nature provides in the Galilee. 

On my first morning here I 
jumped out of bed soon after dawn, 
and snatched up a robe so that 1 
could answer what sounded like a 
strident knock at the front door. But 
there was no one there and I stood 
looking ut a busy woodpecker who 
was rapping uwtiy at the hole of one 
of the eucalyptus trees just outside 
the kitchen window. He totally 
ignored me, for lie was looking for 
his breakfast, and his bright black 
and white liars shimmered in the 
morning sunlight as His chisel henk 
bored into the bark of the old tree. 

In general, the sounds of nature 
up here are different from those in 
Jerusalem. The crows here get up at 
dawn and the air is vibrant, with their 
raucous calls, while in Jerusalem 
they are the latest bird-vbice to be 
heard in the morning. Then there is 
the continual soughing of the wind in 
the giant eucalyptus trees. .When I 


first heard it, I kept thinking there 
was water runni ng from some forgot- 
ten lap. There is the cheerful song of 
tHe warbler and the call of the 
occasional gaudy kingfisher from the 
Hula swamp nearby. 

But it is at night that the song 
becomes most poignant. The tiny 
tree-frogs set the tempo, and a host 
of cheerful crickets add a treble 
accompaniment, while from less 
than half a kilometre away there is 
the yipping of a young fox looking 
for its mother. 

Throughout the evening, the tiny 
pipistrelle bats swoop gracefully 
around the porch light, emitting their 
high-pitched squeaks. Being one of 
the people who can hear the bat’s 
squeak, I am always surprised to 
remember that many people cannot 
hear sounds in that range. The little 
insectivorous bats haunt the balcony 
light because it attracts the moths 
that provide a welcome meal. Like 
nil insectivores, the pipistrelles have 
enormous appetites. 

And then there are the gckkocs 
that come with this Turkish-built 
stone house, and they, too, add their 
squawks and hisses to the evening 
concert as they fight over their bit of 
"lurf’ on the ledge above the win- 
dow. I have always disliked living in 
n house where there were no gck- 
kocs. 

Later in the night, milch Inter in 
fact, one hears the clicking of a tiny 
Athene’s owl, known as the little 
owl, and the hissing call of the barn 
owl to tlte young owlets she is 
teaching to hunt. On a moonlit night 
one can get a glimpse of them against 
the summer sky, drifting while sha- 
dows, silent in flight. □ 









“AS WE WERE shooting a scene 
outside an Arab school where we 
were being stoned,” said Ipale, 
“people not connected with «he film 
started to throw rocks at us, loo, and 
we had to call in the authorities. 

“On many levels we were ex- 
periencing what we were shooting, 
and a lot of authorities did not want 
us to finish." 

Permission to film was granted by 
churches and schools, and “once 
they found out what we were doing, 
they would ask us to leave," Ipale 


“1 cun’t tell you what happens, hut 
it’s not a happy ending," he added. 
Produced by Michacr Sharfshtein, 
(he film “is something nobody has 
had the guts to do before.” It wns 
directed by Nissim Dayun, who 
wrote it with Haim Hefcr. 

Ipale did On a Narrow Bridge, 
which will be released in Israel this 
month and subtitled for internation- 
al distribution in September, for lit- 
tle more than expenses, as his con- 
tribution to Israel’s small film indus- 
try. 

“If I wasn’t doing this in Hebrew, I 
think" I’d be a rich man from this 
film,” he said, adding that there 
were not many opportunities for 
Israeli actors to work in their native 
land, 

Ipale traces his desire to be an 
actor to the days when he sold nuts 
and sweets at a local cinema near 
Ben-Gurion Airport. 

. “That was my first real introduc- 
tion to movieland. I would sit there 
and see every movie 20 to 30 limes. 

“I especially liked the American 
heroes, Bun Lancaster. Humphrey 
Bogart. I would just watch and re- 
peal whatever Lhey were saying to 
their ladies. 1 didn't understand what 
they were saying but I repeated it 
and that helped me to learn En- 
glish.” 

He received a scholarship at the 
London Academy of Music and 
Dramatic Arts and after three years 
landed his first professional job, win- 
ning out over John Lennon for the 
Christ figure in Christ Recrucified, a 
BBC mini-series from the Nikos 
Kaznntzakis novel. 

Subsequent stage roles included 
playing opposite Deborah Kerr in a 
1981 London production of Who 
Dares Wins. His screen credits in- 
clude Fiddler on the Roof, The Per- 
sonal Touch and The Shooting Party, 
James Mason's last major film, 
which also starred Sir John Gielgud 
and Edward Fox. 

He says: “My face, the way I look, 
allows me to play a lot of exotic 
types. And 1 don’t have a definite 
accent; if you didn't read my bio, you 
wouldn’t know 1 was Israeli.” ’ □ 


:.?y ' 
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Marcel Junco: "Jacob and 
Rachel , ” pen and wash. From 
" Marcel Junt o. Illustrations for 
the Bible and Agadah. ” 

Janco’s Bible 

Marcel .lanco: Illustrations for the 
Bible and Agadah by Judith Shen- 
Dar. Tel Aviv, Sifrint Poalim, 1985. 
IS12,im 

JUDITH SHEN-DAR. the recently 
appointed director of the Janco- 
Dada Museum in Ein Hod (an its 
way to becoming a venue fur interna- 
tionally avant garde art) has pub- 
lished little-known drawings by Mar- 
cel Jnncn. The works (dated 1948- 
58) are completed in watercolours, 
and were used ns illustrations for two 
books by Mordecni Segal: Biblical 
Values ns Human Values and 
Tales from the Agadah, Jrinco had 
h candid, unaffected way of handling 
the subject in his angular “short- 
hand” style. Most of the illustra- 
tions are inspired by a witty, charm- 
ing and irreverei spirit translated 
into original formal solutions. This 
little book is a pleasure to peruse. □ 
EDITH VARGA-BIRO 



The Polyclitus Achilles, a marble 
Roman copy of a Greek bronze 
original (Tel Aviv Museum)- 

A SPECIAL exhibit recently 
mounted at the Tel Aviv Museum is 
a life-size, early Roman marble ropy 
of a bronze by the Greek scuytor 
Polyclitus of Argos, cast around 44 
B.C. Polyclitus' major work was 
known in ancient times as tn 
Doryphorus the spear-bearer an 
most probably describes Achilles, 
who represented the Greek hero 
the classical world. Polyclitus calle 
the sculpture the Canon, for he sa 
it as a model for his system 
proportions. 

The work is on temporary 
from a private collection in *oe L ■ • 
(Tel Aviv Museum , King Saul BIvcm 


Gil Goidfuic 


THE SECOND round in a three- 
part exhibit featuring paintings by 
the younger generation Israeli artists 
leads off with recent works by David 
Reel), the most mature and success- 
ful of the participants. With the 
passing of lime (and the Lebanese 
conflict) Reeh has begun to mellow 
in terms of pictorial content, ebbing 
from caustic, black and white social 
criticism to a more natural observa- 
tional approach. Reeb's style retains 
the directness of bold outline shapes 
and forms that characterized pre- 
vious canvases, but the fighter 
planes and soldiers are replaced by 
rows of trees and urban landscapes. 
Nurit David paints unimpressive and 
incomprehensible pictures that con- 
tain very little redeeming, ueslhctic, 
qualities. Dull, sludge like, grey 
slabs or palettes of straw arc ren- 
dered as abstract shapes around 
which float unattached figurative de- 
tails. 

At the other end of the spectrum 
hang large canvases by Reuven 
Zahavi. Hyper-colourful swash- 
buckling scenes of a toy-Inden 


uurseiy a ml a :;tudm comer are 
crammed with teddy hears facing 
strewn palettes, toy tiains, musty 
shelves and paint rags. Zahavi uses a 
frantic, top view compositional style 
to indicate space and matter iii a 
dynamic confrontation. The “real- 
ism" of Zahavi is contained by the 
decorative red active ness n! floral 
patterns by Smart a r Cohen. Crawl- 
ing amcobic shapes are grossly 
drawn in tight, limited space: un- 
pretty bat expressive paintings. 
(Dvir Gallery, 26 Gordon, Tel 
Aviv). Till Aug. 2. 

THREE STUDENTS of veteran 
painter Mina Sissclman ure shadow 
painters of each other as well as 
being collectively influenced by their 
teacher. Hadnssah Berger, Edna 
Mamluk, and Israel Uudesko arc 
traditionalist expressionists in that 
they all use colour and line to their 
fullest narrative force, but more for 
personal shock value than to indicate 
a controlled knowledge of chromatic 
scales and complementary possibili- 
ties. All show portraits. Brush 
strokes are rough, details are broad- 
ly indicated and often unsuitable 
shapes edge-off into pure non- 
object iveness. (Tova Osman Gal- 
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Yoel Gilinsky: painting (Tatrama Gallery, Tel A viv). 


Icry. UK) Ben Yehuda. Tel Aviv). 
Till July 29. 

PAIN TINGS by Yoel Gilinsky ate 
eclectic in style and subject: images 


swing between I ego, computerized 
machine parts, abstract patterns and 
uataialislie flowers. The mish-mash 
doesn’t make painterly sense and 


only rarely dues * filinsky strike a 
balance between ideas and execu- 
tion, mostly in humorously animated 
ink and dye drawings of coin it -lund: 
mu i at ion. (Tatianin Gallery. 3o 
She tiki n. lei Aviv i. I ill Aug. 2. 

Till-. ■ « >1)1.) fOl ll'l.l-” of a pink 
Pelts and a baby- blue Sliainir re- 
Lcmmun and Matthau in two 
political cartoons by Durian. 
The political sulveisarics are por- 
trayed as strange bedfellows u fa 
Abbot and Costello, one baiting the 
next, undermining each other’s 
strategy, cheating at games or jockey- 
ing for "first" place at l lie polls. A 
fun, now, show. (While Gallery, 4 
llnhintnh Square, Tel Aviv). Till 
Aug. X 

DINA HOFFMAN remembers the 
days ol yore, of her father anil of 
wars and heroes. She eulogizes the 
past in an assembly of wall reliefs 
and floor sculptures made nf papier 
mac lie, tinted gelatines, tinsel, 
photostats atul plenty ol jet-black 
paint. Hoffman’* work resembles 
ethnic inedalions. fetishes, plaques 
iiinl grave markings, in all, a sombre 
memorial utilizing tile star of David 
and the Cross as basic design motifs 
supported by anonymous silhouet- 
ted portraits, geometric ami lice 
farm f mines. (Meymad Katun CjjiI- 
leiy. Pinsa Bookshop, 5tl Dizeiigoff, 
Tel Aviv). Till July 29. 1 1 


Heritage of 
the Japanese 


Mtir Ronncn 


Mufor Themes in Japanese Art by 
Itsuji Yoshikawa. 168pp. £9.50; and 
Modern Currents in Japanese Art by 
Michiaki Kawakita. 160pp. £9.50. 
Both New York, Weathcrhiil; 
Tokyo, I leibonsha. 

THESE TWO rich volumes are 
the opening and penultimate books 
of the famous 30-volume Heibonsha 
Survey of Japanese Art and 
attracted much interest at the recent 
Jerusalem International Book Fair, 
where they were displayed by the 
Rodney Franklin Agency, one of the 
major distributors of art books hero. 
But they are far from new, having 
been written 15 years ago and first 
published in English in 1976. Never- 
theless, they are a bargain at their 
new marked-down price. Yoshika- 
wa’s book is probably the best and 
most readable potted history of 
Japanese art extant and the author 
makes a special point of observing 
how Greek, Roman and Persian in- 
fluences seeped through to Japan via 
Chinese art in particular and Bud- 
dhist art in general. The text has all 
the economy of a Zen painting, but 
never misses essentials. It deals with 
some 26 different types of cultural 
development, from Jomon pots to 
shrine architecture, from temple 
sculpture to Ukiyo-e prints, 
although the latter, being better 
known in the West than anything 
else Japanese, get the shortest shrift 
here. Happily, the very varied chro- 
nological developments in Japanese 
culture are isolated in readily recog- 
nizable styles and this fully illus- 
trated book also provides didactic 
foldout charts as well as 176 illustra- 
tions (and plans of various shrines) 
m the process of clearly sorting them 
° ul - I can’t imagine a better intro- 
duction for the tyro. 



I can add a personal comment to 
one aspect of this history. Yoshika- 
wa writes, in connection with the 
tragic fire that destroyed the won- 
drous 7th-8th century Buddhist mu- 
rals in the Kondo of the Horyu-ji at 
Nara, that it was lucky that the 
paintings had been extensively 
photographed. But it was precisely 
because of the photographers and 
restorers that these murals were lost . 

I first saw these magnificent murals 
in 1946 and again in 1947 and 1948. 
when the dark Kondo was lit by a 
mass of primitive lamps and the floor 
festooned with old electric cables. 1 
personally warned the Abbot that 
the ancient building was at nsk. But 
he told me that the work had to go on 
and gave me some facsimiles of the 
beautiful Kannon Bodliisattva from 
the mural of Amida's Paradise, 
which is reproduced in colour in this 
book. Not long afterwards, a short- 
circuit in the electric cables started 
tl.e tragic fire that destroyed the 
murals. But as far as I can remem- 
ber. the fire took place in 1948, just 
prior to my departure for Israel and 
not in 1949, as is stated several limes 



RAW AKITA’S BOOK is equally 
fascinating, if often depressing. The 
term "modern" is used in the exact 
European sense and covers the same 
period, from later 19th century to 
the sixties of this one. There is no 
little irony in the fact that while 
Western modernists were thriving 
on inspiration from Japanese 
woodblock prints (Degas in particu- 
lar owed a tremendous debt to Uta- 
maro). Japanese artists were strug- 
gling to assimilate modernist west- 
ern painting and sculpture; the re- 
sults, as can be seen from this book, 
were usually mannerist imitations of 
Matisse, Renoir nnd others, while 
the sculpture was usually dreadfully 
sentimental- However by no means 
all Japanese were content to ape the 
West; many sought to build a mod- 
ernism based solely on their own 
traditions, like Muniiknta, one ol 
whose prints i inquired in PH/. 
Things wore ni a standstill in I'W.r 
and Japan’s cities were in ashes. But 
within a year or two, painters, 
ceramicists (and even modem ballet 


companies and orchestras) were ac- 
tive again. The rebuilding of Japan 
offered tremendous possibilities to 
architects. 

Bill this historical survey, of in- 
terest perhaps chiefly to Japanese 
students of art history, does not lake 
us up to the point where contempor- 
ary Japanese ail found its feel in its 
own right. One wonders if Heibon- 
sha is planning to show as what litis 
taken place in the seventies anil 
eighties, in cartoons and TV as well 
as in more traditional fields. The 
Japanese were never just copiers. 
Their surge of creativity looms over 
us all, like Hokusai’s Great Wave. 

Japanese artist nrc still influenced 
hy what goes on in the West hut like 


Israeli artists, now rightly wish to be 
judged as individuals rather than 
representatives of a particular back- 
ground. International art com- 
munication is now instant; for in- 
stance New York’s "Art News" is 
now to appear in Japanese. 

In any event this book is u valuable 
document. The foldout chart deals 
with all aspects of art and 
architecture. The book also records 
the coining to Japan of IMih century 
western architects like Josiah Guil- 
der and 20th century American 
sculptors like lsninu Noguchi. And 
was it Bernard l .each that influenced 
ccruuiicisi Hamath Slioji. or vice 
versa? I found no reference to 
Leach, but then there is no index 
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hlbfhSUtuc of Achilles rDoryphoroj") 
Museum Visllin* Maun; Sun.-Thur. 10-2: 5-9 
Fit- dosed Helena Rublnitafo 


Si™ h o n ln BF. VOND TOURISM . Full Jay leu rs an J brief' 

WWW N ° 24 0t 5 ’ ^ iryal InR* «U key political, social mid economic 


JERUSALEM museum t 

Miiopiims hlbition of Ji 

Museums Jewjsh Peo| 

ISRAEL MUSEUM. Exhibitions: "From the Jewish Poll 

Depths of the Sea." Cargoes of Ancient Gidal. 
Wrecks from the Carmel Coast Q Israel Com- Galleries 


Pavilion: New Exhibition: I Icnry Shelcsnyalt 
ISAAC AND LADY EDITH WOLFSON JKjJJf"” 1 S '" , - Th ' 1 '- IIM, .i-7. ■ S » L H-l! 


MUSEUM al Ihlrbal Shlomw PermniiCBl Ex- 
hibition of Judaica. Dioroma Room: History nf HAIFA 
Jewish People. Special Exhibit: Memories of 
Jewish Poland. 1932. Photographs by Tint Museums 


nn.ee ii, _ , hsues. Daily departures. 02-234475, 243W7. 

IADASSAH - Guided lour of all installations ...... 

fr Hourly lours at Kiryal II ad a wa hand Hadas- * “L. AVIV 


. . .. ■■ Women). Free Morning Tour*-Tel Aviv, Td, 

HEBREW UNIVERSITY 220187, 233154. 

t. Tours in English at 9 and II a.m. from WIZO. To visit nur projects call Td Aviv 
AdminhlrMion Building. Olv.l Kam Cumpus. 231939. j„ u »| cm . 22*060; Hull.. 88617. 

2 Mount Sc.ru, loins II uni from the PIONEER WOMEN - NA'AMAT. Morning 
a™fm.n RcccpulntTccntrc. sVerninn Build' »»»• «■» -»™,ion,: Td Aviv. 210791. 
ing. Buses 9. 28. 4a, 26 and 23 in the first HAIFA 

underground slop. Further details: Tel. 02- WHAT'S ON IN HAIFA, dial 04-ft4fiK40. 

Other Centres 

AM IT WOMEN (formerly American Mlzrachi VISIT TIIF. WEI ZM ANN HOUSE, «E- 
Wumrnl. Free Morning Tni.n - B Alkulm IIOVOT. Thu Wuimrann House I, nnen 
Slrt'd, Jerusalem. Tel. 02-6 , ) l J222. SunUny-Thuntliiy. Ill u.in.-J.*) p.m.: dosed 

EMIINAII.WHRI.I) REI.IUIOH8 ZIONIST on Frill.., Snlnrdny oml hidiJuv. For onuio 
WOMEN, 2fi Hen Mninutn. Tfl visit (Mil pm- lours pk-HSC hunk in uilvmicc by calling: IK- 


Wrecks from the Carmel Coast Q Israel Com- Pnllorlm 
munilics, Traditions and Heritage: The life 

cycle, home, everyday objects and dress of MISHKENOT SHA’ANANIM, J. Robert 

diaspora communities 0 Asian All: Chinese Fisher Hall. Hours: Sun., Mon., Wed., Thur. 

bronze sand ceramics, 1200 BCE- 1 7th century 10.30- 12.30; 4-6. Tue. 10.30-12.30. Fti. 10-12. 

CE I) SoullpEuM Asl.: Jepeucse nelsuke 0 Old Jln „ Jack 12 „„IU Auguul 31. 

Masters: 161 h- 18th century master painters 0 ' 


Women). Free Morning Tours -Tel Aviv, Td, Promised Olfls: 200 promised bequests, incl. TEL AVIV 


THE REUBEN AND EDITH HECIIT 
MUSEUM at Haifa University. 

Mon., Wed., Thur. 10-2; Tue. 10-1 j 4 J- v* 
closed: Sat., 11-2. Uuruch Agadati. Four Faces. 
HAIFA MUSEUM, 26 Shnbtai Levy St. Tel 
04-523255. Exhibitions: Ancient Art - Egm. 
tian textiles, terra-cotta figurines, Shikmoai 
finds. Modern Art - Collect ion of Israeli an 
(1982-85). Musk and Ethnology - Jewish c«- 


Worfcs by Kandinsky, Chagall. Klee and Malls- Museum lumes. Sun.-Thur. and Sat. 10 a.m.-l p.m 

« 0 Customs and Costumes: East and West 0 TEL AVIV MUSEUM. Exhibitions: Ardon, a Tue. , Thur. . Sat. 6-9 p.m. Ticket also admits 

Cave la the Desert: 9. 000-year-old finds from Retrospective 0 Five Centuries of Self-Portrait you to National Maritime, Prehistoric, Mixt 

Nahaf Hcmar 0 Fh)m the Secular to the pjjm, a Av | Qanor, Photographs. New Ex- Kate Japanese Art museums. 

Sacred: everyday objects in Jewish Ritual use 0 
Meet an Israeli Ariisl: Chava Epstein, Ira 

S b.m>iuai,,di» u ,.«b.i,ii m... * 1 


OLD YISHUV COURT MUSEUM. Ufc in the 
Jewish community in the Old City, mid-l9lh 
century- World War II, 6 Or Ikihaim, Jewish 
Quarter, Old Cily. Sun.-Thur., 9 a m. -4 p.m. 


I Bahd’f Holy Place at Bahji, Near Acre S 

The Shrine of BahA'u'IIdh will be closed from 1st August until fi 
5 23rd August. The gardens will continue to be open during the ! 
5 day. «,„L m y 


5th Israel Jazz 
Festival 

Central event at the Sultan’s Pool 

(Merrll Hasaenfeld Amphitheatre) 


Starring; 

■* Alrlo Moreirs 


* Flora Purim 

* Urszula Dudziak 

* Michel Urbanlak 


* Joe Farrell * Michel Urbanlak 

and others. 

Thursday, August 1, 1986 at 8.00 p.m. 

Tickets: Jerusalem — Municipality Culture Dent.. 

Tel. 226211. 

Agencies: Cahsna, Tel. 244577; Klaim, Tel. 234061; 
Ben Naim, Tel. 224655. 

Tel Aviv — Hadran. Tel. 248787, and other agencies. 


Art 
Calendar 
and Greeting 
Cards - 


Difference 

The Mouth or Fool Painting 
Artists Ltd. proudly presents a 
beautiful new art calendar for 
1985/Rf^hnd ,i<o lawful , 
expressive line rtf greeting cards, 
pc rfecl fof Ros! i H ushaiui or . 
Christmas. ■ ■ 

The peiimnigR featured mi lilt? 
calendar and cabtls Are the - 
products of renowned Israeli 
iFinutli[Mjtit£TS. Proceeds of nil 
sales help Ihe disabled artists, 
veterans nf the Israeli Defense 
Forces, or victims of accidents or 
polio. 

YOU CAN ORDER THE 
CALENDAR (12^x19 cm) 
PLUS 12 ART CARDS WITH 
ENVELOPES FOR ONLY 
IS 9(J0tf (liwl. VAT). 



To: BOOKS, 

The Jerusalem FrM. 
PORfcSl. 

Jerusalem 9 1 Ollft 
Pie use send me the Mouth oi 
Fnoi Painting .Arlisis'.U'S.S-'.SO 
Art .Calendar plus set ot 1 2 
jjtreetingcanls, 1 endow aciieqtk- 


code . -- 

TEL; - - 

Pri cc. valid unt i l August 3 1,1 985. 


BAT-DOR 

STUDIOS OF DANCE 

Director: JEANNETTE OnDMAN 
Assistant Diroctor: 

ROSALINE SUBEL-KASSEL 
THE NEW SCHOOL YEAR COMMENCES 
SEPTEMBER 3, 1986 
Auditions: 

Boys and girls 6-12 years - Thursday, August 29 
Upper School, from 13 years - Friday, August 30 
(Beginners up to age 14only) 

Special Boys' and Men's Classes 
Morning Professional Classes 
Classical Baliel * Modern Dance ★ Jazz 
Fundamentals of MuBic 

Applications and Roglstratfons from August IS-Septamber 2, 
B a.m .-2 p.m. 

Bat-Dor Studios of Dance, 30 Ibn Qablrol Street, Tel Aviv, 
Tel. 2831 7B. • .da*.* 


Special Summer Performapcesl ^ 

New Works 
The leruMlem Theatre 
Monday, July 29, 6.30 p.m. 

Tickets! Klaim, Tel. 02-240896, and 
at the theatre, Tel. 02-633709. 

TOURISTS! 

Book tickets in advance at your hotel 


Hablmah, Tel Aviv 
Wednesday, July 3 1 , 8.30 p.m. 

Tickets! Bat-Dor offices, 30 Ibn Cablrol. Tel Aviv, 
Tel. 03-263 1 75, and other agencies In town. 



a Mcjw i ivill Art Calendar as a#' 
include a. Hill cud In my name 1 1»™ 
enclosed die ieci|)leiit slull name* 
address (on separate piece olp»P® 
enclose a cheque for IS ^4.95 P 
calendar PLUS IS 10.500 almM" 

OR ISiSOO surface mall postage 
Total enclosed: IS- 
ADDRESS 
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impersonation are rife In our third 
file, which is marked “Secret.” It 
was opened at the height of the- 1937 
stone-throwing season, but is much 
more of a cloak-and-dagger affair, 
although, at the apparent end of the 
matter, it remains as inconclusive as 
the others. Like the story of this 
region, all these files are open- 
ended. 

Secret File 1/A/B is dated 25 
February, 1937, at precisely 11:00 
hours. It is on plain paper; no letter- 
head. Written to a Mr. Bailey by a 
Mr. Binah, it transmits a report by 
"Mr. Rutenberg” of suspicious 
doings on the pai t of the Arab officer 
in command of the Transjordan 
Frontier Force at Jisr (today Kib- 
butz Gesher). 

First, Rutenberg reports, an Arab 
labourer of the Palestine Electric 
Company in Jisr was arrested for 
being in possession of bullets. 
Rutenberg “can vouch that these 
bullets are not the property of the 
man in question, in whom he has 
confidence, but that they have been 
placed in his residence in order to 
incriminate the man.” 

Furthermore, shots have been 
fired lately near the Electric Works 
at night, from the direction of the 
T.J.F.F. camp. The Arab officer in 
charge, Rashid Abdul Fattah, ex- 
plained that "he had seen in the 
distance an Arab carrvinc a parcel 
and, suspecting him of smuggling 
arms, had fired at him but missed." 
Rutenberg's theory is that nothing of 
the kind had occurred, but that "it 
was simply an attempt on the part of 
this police officer to provoke Ruten- 
berg's people into a conflict.” 

And then there is the case of 
Neumann-Bashiti. At 9:30 the pre- 
vious evening, "a person came to see 
the P.E.C. manager at Jisr, Mr. 
Daskal - a very experienced and 
cautious man - and asked to be 
accommodated during the night. He 
gave his name as Neumann, and said 
that the Arab police officer had sent 
him to spend the night with the 
Jewish labourers as he was a Jew. 
-"Mr. Daskal suspected this Mr. 
Neumann, and after making en- 
quiries elicited from him that he was 
jot a Jew but an Arab with a good 
knowledge of Hebrew and Yiddish, 
that he was a communist and hnd 
*PMt some time in Moscow." 

Daskal had the man arrested. It 
later learned that he “also 
appeared under the name of Yitzhak 
weintraub, but that his real name is 
TahaBaBhiti." 

As Binah further reports to 
Bailey, Rutenberg listed four re- 
quests f° r investigation pnd action. 
J-onvinced that some conspiracy was 
“ m 8 planned, “he Btrongly recom- 
mends that a man of the calibre of 
Major Smith be sent out there, ns in 
“jsopmion the young English offic- 
es jn charge are not in a position to 
™niroi the movements of the above- 
nuned Arab officer.’* And “Mr. 

tenberg would greatly appreciate 
« it heconM be informed privately of 
^SP 5 have been lateen in this 
flatter," . 

U? w * KNOW little about 



examine a hand-grenade or ‘Mills bomb. ' 


ih n r.L ' ‘Wemtraiib-Bashiti* other 
W that he may or may not have 
to Moscow, and that he admit- 

cnm™ e ? lmably t0 bein B a 

mmunist. But we do know a great 

colonS Ut P - llihas Rutertberg, the 
er J?™* Pngtoeefr and Zionist lead- 
wnp mh-oduced . electricity into 
^wuitryinl923. ... -; : - 

that. h° knew a great 
seirklS 0 ^ “nspiracies, havingnim- 
in r«2 l ! n « olved to a top-grade one 
the Russia, havtog Organized 
the a for mer colleague in 

Social Revolutionary Tarty, the 


notorious monk Father Gapon, who 
was accused of being a police agent. 
After a period as deputy governor of 
Moscow during the Kerensky reg- 
ime, Rutenberg immigrated in 1919 
and became head of the Hagana in 
Tel Aviv. In the Thirties, he worked 
with Dr. Judah Magnes' B’rlt Sha- 
lom movement, which aimed at 
Jewish-Arab understanding. 

And what of Messrs. Bailey and 
Binah, the Mandatory officials who, 
respectively, received and sent this 
secret document? 

Mr Bailey 1 b Eric Evans Bailey, 
born in Wanstead, Essex, in 1917, 
educated at Chigwell School. He 
served in the Palestine Police Force 
from 1939 to 1943, then transferred 
to the Public Information Office in 
Jerusalem - os editor of the News, 
section, from where he also contri- 
buted to the Lancashire Daily Post 
and Lancashire Evening Mail. 

But look, what's this, here at the 
end of these not terribly fascinating 
dusty biographical details? The 
name of Bailey's wife Is given: Juliet- 
te Malka Kivity, One daugther, one 
son - both Jewish according to 
Halacha; and the family address, 
German Colony, Jerusalem. 

Kivity being a very good Sephardi 
name, we must assume that Bailey 
was not one of the anti-Semitic Brit- 
ish police establishment. We know 
that he was only 22 when he was 
posted to Jerusalem, and no doubt 
lonely for pretty girls. And to think 
that he could as easily have been sent 
to India, and been just the right age 
for Sarah Layton I 

This information is, of course, not 
contained in our Secret file, where 
Bailey merely transmits to his su per- 
iod Rutenberg's report and request, 
without adding any observations of 
his own. His brief biography appears 
in one of my favourite sources on the 
people of tne Mandate: Who's Who 
In the Near imd Middle East , 1945- 
46, edited by Aurel and Comfeld. I 
would prefer a somewhat earlier 
period, but this is whatl fished out of 
an office trash-bin many years ago, 
and now I would not part with it for 
anything. But I am afraid it serves to 
underline the infinitely arbitrary na- 
ture of source material: whaf falls on 
our head, and the subjectivity with 
which we select and present. 


AND NOW, what of Mr. Binah, as 
he is identified in the Secret file, the 
writer of the lines to Mr. Bailey? 

His prase is lucid. No participle 
dangles. The very commas are 
polished and perfect; his perform- 
ance on paper is ihat of a model 
English officer and gentleman. I 
had, in fact, run across Mr. Binah in 
quite a different file, in which his 
prose is of the same fine calibre. In 
one letter in this file from another 
port of the forest but of the same 
- year, 1937, which he signs ” B.S. 
Binah,” the opening is perfect for a 
world-weary colonial officer lo his 
superior, sighing about the endlessly 
boring yet troublesome antics of the 
natives: 

“I trust the patience of you, Sir, 
and your staff, can bear the strain a 
little longer -which I find increasing- 
ly difficult - but, os the Arabs say, we 
must continue to cast up our hopes to 
Allah and it may come right." 

Are we, then, to see B.S. Binah as 
a cultured Arabist and anti-Semite? 
Was his objective transmission of 
Rutenberg's fears merely a sly way 
of getting an even-handed document 
into the files, in case the Hagana 
should be pinching used carbons 
from Ibe office? 

I had a strange feeling that things 
would be otherwise, as I began leaf- 
ing through Who's Who , among the 
B's. Yes, here he is, just 10 pages 
from Bailey, separated by, among 
others, Ben-Gurion, Hemda Ben- 
Yehuda. and Ben-Zvi. 

But instinct is a marvellous thing; 
besides. I know that bina is the 
Hebrew word for reason, under- 
standing. So 1 was not too flum- 
moxed to read that Barukh Bina 
(without the "h"), M.B.E. was bom 
in Kishineff in 1892. Attended reli- 
gious school , graduated Law Class in 
Jerusalem. During World War 1 
served with Political Section fo the 
Egyptian Expeditionary Force as 
editor of the Hebrew edition of 
Palestine News , which later became 
Haaretz. He rose through the Colo- 
nial civil service ranks,, from sub- 
inspector, - Haifa, in 1920 to djstricl 
officer, serving as acting district 
commissioner on two occasions. His 
wife’s name was Rachel Chachamo- 


vitz, and 1 am delighted to report 
that six "Binas" are listed in the 
Haifa telephone book. 

The only other documenl In this 
file is a cold and definite “no" to 
Rutenberg's suspicions and re- 
quests. The allegations have been 
thoroughly investigated, and the 
“ulterior motives ascribed lo Rais 
Rashid Bek Fattah's action nre en- 
tirely unfounded.” 

It is addressed to Bailey, as assis- 
tant district commissioner, Northern 
District, Hnd comes from District 
Police Headquarters, Nazareth. The 
signature is “Weekes" and he does 
not appear in my Who's Who. There 
is no evidence, states Weekes, to 
prove that the arms found in posses- 
sion of the Arab employee were 
planted. 

"It is difficult lo understand why 
the officer should countenance such 
a procedure as that alleged in Mr. 
Binah *s letter, and so entirely defeat 
Arab National Opinion as to his zeaf 
’in the cause,’ which, it has been 
alleged, it is his desire to prove." 
The O/C T.J.F.F. has found nothing 
unusual about “Neuman” pretend- 
ing to be a Jew, and considers any 
allegation of intrigue without found- 
ation . 

“Neuman" was arrested and de- 
tained for interrogation, but then 
released. The final sentence , howev- 
er, leaves this file, too, open: “On 
18/3/37 he was re-arrested and 
escorted to Jerusalem, where he is 
wanted for trial under the Preven- 
tion of Crimes Ordinance.” 

OUR LAST file, by far the most 
detailed, is also the most tantalizing- 
ly inconclusive. Assuch.it is perhaps 
the best model of Middle Eastern 
processes - even with the British still 
trying bravely to impose English 
justice on the eternal factionalism of 
Galilee. 

This time we have robbery and 
murder on a hillside near Mugnar, a 
mixed Dru», Moslem and Christian 
village not far from Safad. 

On November 18, 1941), around 
noon, Muhanna Saleh Abu Janb, n 
Druse from that village, was watch- 
ing his flock of goats. (It is goats in 
the detailed summary of evidence ; in 
the attached remarks, the goats havo 
become sheep.) Six armed men of 


the Mawasi Beduin tribe 
approached and stole 15 of his goats. 
He cried for help, and Druse and 
Beduin from the neighbourhood 
hurried to the scene. Shots were 
exchanged, in which two Druse were 
killed. 

The summary of evidence lists two 
charges of murder, one of attempted 
murder, and one of robbery. The 16 
accused are all Beduin of (he Mawasi 
tribe, with the exception of one, 
Saleh Mohammed Abu Suad of 
Yacook village (which 1 take to have 
been near the site of Kibbutz 
Hukok.j 

There follow six single-spnced 
pages of evidence, which must have 
been hard enough to follow 45 years 
ago. Here is a sample, taken from 
the stniement of Saleh Assed El 
Saleh, father of the deceased: 

“While in the olive grove of Nimer 
Abu Zcidan. hemd a woman crying 
fur help. Went running to heT direc- 
tion. On reaching near Ktiiserich 
Lands diet Assed Fcndi El Tar- 
boosh, Fendi Mahmoud El Ousim. 
Najih Nonniiwwnr, lions sc in 
IT anted Mousse in and his son 
Muhmuia and Sari El Mimoud, ( Tit* y 
were carrying two slaughtered goats. 
He asked' them if they knew nny of 
the robbers and no one answered 
him. He heard shots coining from 
the East, South , mid West, and he 
heard lliat his son l-'arliaii is amongst 
the people who came for help and 
that he is in the North, 

“He went there where he found 
Mohammed El Deghash, Nimer 
Abu Sahbnh, Kamil Khalifa, Said 
Khirais, Fniz El Said and Hasten 
Ahmed El Saleh. He saw his son 
Fiirhnn in the West and proceeded 
toward the West where he saw 4 
armed persons from a distance not 
exceeding 1 00 metres who started 
shooting at them..." And on, and 
on ,niul on. 

Attached to this summary of evi- 
dence is a two-page report, signed 
A.S.P. i/c. Criminal Prosecution, 
Nazareth. 

Entitled "Remarks. ” this opens: 
“It will be easily observed from this 
case that the Druse of Mughar Vil- 
lage who are affected declined to 
disclose the nkmes of the culprits to 
Police Corporal Abdel Rahman 
Hassan Mmedi who was at Mugbar 
on the day of the incident. This 
corporal who happened lo be on 
annual leave endeavoured to obtain 
from the Druse Mukhtar Hussein 
Yousif and others any information, 
but without success... 

"The Druse who is alleged to have 
been wounded declined to give a 
statement to the corporal on the 
pretence that he was in pain, not- 
withstanding the fact that he had 
only a superficial wound which may 
have been inflicted by a ricochet. 
This will leave no doubt that the 
Druse have not yet made up their 
minds to accuse anybody. 

“The second point which will also 
be easily observed is that the Druse 
endeavoured to conceal the fact that 
they were armed and participated in 
the exchange of fire with the Be- 
duin... and wanted to show that they 
were innocent and the victims were 
wounded in ambush..." The const- 
able states that at about 11 u.m. he 
heard one of the Druse shouting, 
“The Beduin took the Druse sheepl” 
The remarks conclude: “It is true 
that th<f credibility of the witnes- 
ses of Mughar is a matter for the 
court, but in this case where there is 
(so much that is) misleading and 
contradictory, this weakens our case 
and leaves very tittle hope for con- 
viction. I would suggest that the case 
be stayed.” 1 
And so, as the credits roll heaven- 
ward our stately Series ends with a 
final shot - frozen, oF course - of 
peaceably grazing sheep. Or were 
they goats? a 








IN THE WILDS of Jerusalem.’s obviously escaped from its cage, and 
Bayit Vegan, where black-hatted begged for food. Pun has been caring 
men scamper off to synagogue ser- for it for the last few weeks, hoping 

vices and yeshiva students rush to to train it to live in the wild. Meari- 

iheir classes, lives a vanishing spe- while, it flies to his hand when he 

cieswith his snakes, scorpions, tor- enters the shed, pecks at his gold 

Loises, spiders and birds. wedding-band and begs for food. 

The rara avis is Pinhas ("Pini") and Pi™ tnes to teach ,l t0 ta,k - 

Amitai, a semi-retired zoologist who . .. 

loves creatures but still loves hu- AMITAI IS the Israeli expert on 

mans; who doesn't care a whit about snakes and scorpions, and is called in 

money and property; who is ready to by the police, the Magen David 

help others at any hour of the day, Adorn or the Municipal Emergency 

and who is tolerant of his neighbours Service whenever someone has been 

even if Lhcy don’t always return the bitten, whether a soldier in the Jor- 

compliment. da" P « “ <*'“ al * P"™'- H* 

Pini, a sixth-generation Israeli, asks for a description of the reptile, 

and his wife Yaffa were among the and if there is any possibility that it is 

first residents of the “house and poisonous, goes into immediate ac- 

garden" quarter, building their lion. Usually, at least in the case of 

home in Rchov Ha’hida in 1950, snakes, it’s a false alarm. Of the 38 

Sparrow watches Pinhas Amitai at work. The tarantula model (right) is a gift 
from one. of his pupils. Outside his house, there is a mosquito made of metal . 
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when the area was considered to be . 
iar out in the wilderness; Today, the 
neighbourhood be t Wi en Beit , , 
HaketW ';anid Kiryat Hayovpl. is 
■' . Mtqost completely Tellgtons, and be- 
coming tacr^Mjrigljf ultra-Ortoodp? 

. ,• • non-oti wVartti RiU is a ■ 

believer : J“thOvHfgher Force - tha t 

created man Wail the magnificent 
trt atu res 6f the apimal kingdom,'’ 
and he ah4 Yaffo: are determined, tp . 
continue hting to' teach thiir heigh* 
bourse at least fhe youfigsters - 
about the wonders of the’ fauha’, •' 

Yoti c^n*t misa the hotisb: on the ; 
front Is h dant jinosqMltd; mnfio'of 
metal , a present: from a relatjVe;.ln 
the backyard (s ayeriuple Oardeh of 
Eden of bushes hmjfrces, tbljdws 
and turtles, dogs, and^cats. In a sped ; 


Species of snake in Israel, only eight 
iarepoisortous. 


* ;,'*ItftEe:32 years of Uiy career, I’ve 
only fotmd one poisonous snake, 
and heard of half a dozen*' !lte says. . 
When he catches a harmless wake, 
hd lakes it hoiqe fqjra' whll.? before 
deciding whether to sd| it free in an 
isolated field or to lake it to the 
'‘nature corner 1 * at the David Yellin 
Teh^br?’ CtoUqge. wfeete- He gives ( 
coun»aohce.aweek, ; 

' . Sddrpions ate, of course, much 
more . common, an^theconimon 
yellp'f scorpion is deadly.. Amitai 
to . written eight books, for adults 
^ and. for children about scorpiops, 
$nakw and other reptiles, and can 
identify every type.'He goes Into his 
. store-room and whips Out an unco- 


The 58-year-old zoologist used to • 
make serum for scorpion bites by 
"mil king” them. Bui the poison gave 
him a bad allergy and he ha“d tb turn 
the job qvef to his students.; 

•. Hni’s. favourite ajiifnjils- are, tor- 
toises and turtles. 

"I should .take my hat off to 
them,' 11 he , says, surveying his. 30 
specimens' ferteed to bis bahkyard. 
‘They saw. Alleriby. .They may even 
have seen Here). They can Hveto J00- 
years* 'Pie only unfortunate thing is 
thatthey can't ta|k.“ . . 

' . But tney do talk in their O^u ^vay. 
?ini says they bfteh sound of! with an 


dangerous ones.arein revered jars 
•gUh glchol^s ih thejidi- . J ■ • ; 


eerie mating-call, and - they have 
' near-human eraotlpns, displaying 
anger, joy and Jealousy. , j:/ . 

And they se«n to understand him. 
When he calls Armeni . the 60-year- 
pld tortoise slowly combs oiit ofthe 
shade tetaepl bhn f So does «$yen- 1 
year>oldV¥^Me, a m^d ' turtle- 


whom ‘Pini mischievously calls by a 
male name even though it’s a female, 
and Batsheva.anotEer turtle that 
happens to bo a male, **A 

••'"They eat everything bom the 
house, especially bread, lettuce and 
any leftovers,". says Pini, as Yaffa * 
tears up lettuce and the reptiles 
come running, at a.turtie*sjtace. *'i/ 
Plfd scrabbles ip the earth and 
corpus up with three round tortoise 
eggs, kept hidden iri the.ground to 
ensure that they won’t be smashed or 
ea^ea. They hatch around Succot, 
and thd spectacle attracts the haredi . 

^Tve even had them ^tdi in the 
palm Qf my hand "AfoKalsayi with 
embtioti. v ^ >;**. * . * , 

The local varieties Utpy odl- 
doors In Jerusalem’s cold winter, but 


She has tong been used to 

tortoises around the house. In fed. 
was thanks’ to a pair of Hzardi uni 
■he and Pini tell in tove. • 

He was in his late teens. 
as an electrician in the Pjto’fcJ rf 
In .Sdom Just before toe W 
Independence. He had dtePPM 0 
et school in the fifth £ 

out .to worjt; When he w“ j^i 

heard there #iu a fatore at ! -jd 
Sea. so be.went.ftere.and-letfoW 

- One day, hearing to»t to w 
were arriving ftp!” Ht I 

; decided to ptoy atricfctwr^,,, 

.. Hed two giant 
his tent, and yvaigjpd for W» 
Ya«a,whohadcom»'toSd«^i" 
a kindergarten W d 


guo /tuwHN Ytuipuws njusi gu iDwqc . COOBO; nuw vu.». - - - •>! V 

or they'd die, ''ThW cldstiar arounfi firet iight,- > •v > _.* 0 |iii* 
thehealer ” iip|esYaffa. . •, > jPinffs toveaf, nature came tro^. 





grandfather, who used to sell coffee 
In Jerusalem's Old City. 

“He was from Russia and enme lo 
Eretz Yisrael as a pioneer. Here he 
became very religious. He loved 
God and everything that God 
made," recalls Pini. "He used to 
take me to the Western Wall every 
Shabbat. I was only three or four at 
the time. We used to wait on the 
steps near the Kotel before going to 
the Wall. I remember watching ants 
running back and forth along a 
crack, marching empty-handed to- 
wards Silwan and marching back 
with food on their backs. I remem- 
ber Zaide telling me stories about 
the ants - how they had some grand 
city under the stones, how they even 
studied in a Belt Midrash ...I ate it 
up." Pini reasoned that since God 

Amitai and friends: Coluber 
raverjlerl and Yellow Scorpion 




havia. "I helped the professors for a V 
month, never expecting any money. I 
At the end of the month they gave | 
. me an envelope with my salary." He 
and Yaffa spent it on felafel and a M 
■movie. 

Although he had never finished ^ 
fifth grade, Pini taught at the uni- a 
versity for 37 years, until taking an r 
early retirement three years ago. "It h 
was like going to my hobby every I 
day," he says of his teaching and J 
research as a zoologist. The only * 
formal course he ever took was as a 
laboratory worker. 

For the first few years after they 
were married, the Amitais lived with 
Yaffa's parents. One day they were 
telling her father, who worked for 
Hamekasher, the Jerusalem bus j 
company, that they longed to have a 1 
Swedish hut of their own. He sud- 
denly recalled that he had just the 

f ilace for it: he owned a plot of land 
n a disused quarry in Bayit Vegan. 

I “It was the end of the world, "says 
Yaffa, "but we built our home." 

IT WAS Avraham Even-Shoshan. 
the noted author and dictionary edi- 
tor, who suggested that Pini teach 
nature at the David Yellin seminary. 

"But I don*t have any degree," 
Amitai protested. "Tell me about 
animals," said the professor. Pini 
started to do so, with nis usual enthu- * 
siasm. "You'll say exactly that in 
your classes," said Even-Shoshan, 
and Pini was hired. 

His ultra-Orthodox neighbours 
tend to look down on animals, espe- 
cially dogs like the Amitais’ "Tem- 
bel". “I don't know where they get 
this attitude," says Pini. "The Bible is 
full of praise for nature's creatures 
and the duty to protect them. 

While many o! the neighbourhood 
children come to see the fauna, the 
adults come to recite blessings over 
unusual flowers. They even tithe tne 
fruit on his trees. _ . . 

Amitai's talent is not confined to 
flora and fauna. He is a master artist, 
with a gift for turningfallen branches 
and old table-legs into sculpture. I 
One piece carved from the branch ot 
a tree represents the backside ot two 
monkeys with their tails in the air 
I He also carves wooden Atrican 
masks and spoons, and paints wide- 
eyed faces of Africans he remembers 
from the time before the Vorn K p- 
pur War when the Foreign Ministry 
. sent him to Africa as an expert. 

Blit his most magnificent work is 
done with feathers.. Dozens ot 
framed ''paintings" on the wall 
. nrove to be contrived from tiny 
. pieces of coloured feathers cut and 

glued Into intricate designs. 

A satirical feather picture i shows 
some African warriors with their 
‘.soears and shields and below them: 

' some black-coated Hassidun em- 
rvinit Bibles and bent in exactly the 

3 ° Tkarf'c n wnnd carv- 


Power of parody 


THE ONLYTHiNG that the British ‘ 

are serious about, Malcolm Muggc- 
ridge once remarked to me, is their 
humour. That was 20 years ago, and c 
I .wasn't quite sure what the Mugg s 
meant then and I'm no surer today. 5 
Four recent British books of humour 1 

that have been lying on my desk show j 

only that when the English do it right, 
they are unparalleled, and when 
they do it wrong, well, one gets the 1 
feeling that someone ought to pull ! 
the plug on that semi-funny little 
island and mercifully let it sink, 
Maggie, Marmite and all. 

To begin with the best: saying that 

Alan Coren can write humour is like 

saying Shakespeare was handy with 
scripts; you read him and you discov- 
er how awkward it is laughing while 
your jaw hangs open in amazed 
admiration. . ... , 

Coren currently is the editor of 
Punch , a position once occupied for 
many years by Muggeridge, and it 
must be saitl al once that he has an 
unfair advantage over Muggeridge 
and every other editor in the histoiy 
of that venerable magazine: lie's 
Jewish. Bumf (London, Robson. 165 
pp.. £5.95) is a collection of occa- 
sional from Punch, and how intimi- 
dating it must be to prospective 
contributors to have an editor who is 
such a master at the trade. 

CO REN'S stock and trade is purody 
and travesty, and typically a brief 
newspaper culling is sufficient to set 
him off on his zany way. A one- 
scntence paragraph from The Guar- 
dian. for example, about San Fran- 
cisco's first gay funeral parlour im- 
mediately has him rewriting the 
graveyard scene from Hamlet, where 
two clowns named Tristain and Burt 
do a limp-wristed routine about 
stiffs. , . - 

Then there’s his send-up review of 
a new collection of Twentieth Cen- 
tury Love Letters, which begins like 
this: 

“Thus Franz Kafkn. writing on 
November 18, 1920, from Vienna: 

» ‘j love you. If you can find it 
5 within you to disregard the cold sore 


S.T. Meravi 

on my lip, my left eye which of late 
seems to hnve taken on a strange 
sliding motion all its own, and the 
peculiar acrid smell not unlike ill 
mice which I think we both now 
know has nothing to do with my 
herringbone overcoat, I should like 
to believe that you might come, 
eventually, to care for me. just a 
little. I ask no more than that. Your 
devoted Franz.' 

“An odd letter for a man to wnte 
to his hat-stand? Not according to 
Dr. Ellsworth. As her penetrating 
introduction adumbrates...." 

The same scintillating sense of 
timing is evident in the opening of 
Coren’s "Eleventh-Hour Entry for 
Ihe Booker Prize, "to wit: 

“It had been raining ever since 
Partition. 

"Each morning. n\y father would 
rise stiffly from his rude palliasse just 
inside the cane-door of our little 
tlhuni, mix himself a poor breakfast 
of wind-dried rice and fish-head 
ghosht in his cracked wooden num- 
mah, pad barefoot across the sodden 
■ mi* wi-rtchcdlv 


for sure, we shall just have to rely ; on 
the good name of Sainsbury’s, they 
couldn’t afford to put dull optics on 
their shelves, keeping the Arabs 
sweet is the only edge they’ve got 
over Marks and Sparks. 

And how to invite that gown 
manufacturer down the road, Coren 
ponders, who thinks Menachem Be- 
gin is an appeaser? 

HARD, as they say, on the heels of 
the Faber Book of Parodies (re- 
viewed here November 23, 1984) 
comes Tim Dowley’s Taking Off: An 
Anthology or Parodies, Send-Ups 
and Imitations (London, Methuen, 
259 pp., £8.50). The new book 
makes for a jolly companion to the 
Faber, not in Ihe least because the 
bulk of its inclusions is non-litcrary 
matter. 

The game here is more Monty 
Python than Max Beerbohm, and 
with unabashed raidings of Private 
Eye, The New Statesman competi- 
tions and the like. Poetry is at a 
minimum, in favour of parodies of 
contemporary novels, theatre, the 
press and so on. If you’re into the 
Python pack, Malcolm Bradbury, 
Beyond the Fringe, the Goons, 
Keith Waterhouse, Alnn Bennett 
mid yet muTe of Alan Coren, this is 
your cup of titters. 


rush-malting, stnrc out wretchedly 
towards the iiionsiion- veiled Kash- 
miri hills, nnd cry: 

"For this we left Poland?" 

BUT THE ONE that hurled me off 
my chair and half-way down Ihe wadi 
cackling like a loon was "O Little 
Town of Cricklewood," in which 
Coren ruminates nn the difficulties 
or having his neighbours in for his 
traditional Boxing Day toast: do 
Moslems drink? what about the 
wives that they kept in those black 
sacks? will the Sunnis and the Shins 
start lobbing inortnrs at one 
another? And that’s only the begin- 
ning: 

"You know Arabs, very short 
fuses, plus great store set by social 
protocol and host-incumbency, my 
house is your house, all that: we shall 
probably have to get in sheep's eyes 
or something to pass around, and 
how can you tell if they're any good 
or not, I'm not tasting them, that’s 


Unnatural state 


. ; Was father to both men and the ants, 
they mqst be brothers. . 

. , In Sdom, Pinl and Yaffa lived 
together in a shack, One day. an 
uheie' arrived in a car to take them 1 
v back to Jerusalem to get married. A 
, gjo later 1 the young couple! re- 
fomedj and soon after, the War of ; 


Sine postures. There's a wood care' 
ine ofa Hassid shoutmg Shabby. 

On rainy days, friends come oyer 
to learn Pint's techniques for making 
articles out of pomelo and grapefruit 
skins. The house is foil of jars, vases 
and even jewelry niade from dried 

Nowadays he spends most of his 
books. He is completing 



TESSA WOOD lives, by all j 
accounts including her own , a highly 
unsatisfactory life. She marries a ' 
man who prizes his camera above 
their honeymoon; who says their 
first child resembles Daffy Duck and , 
who thinks a good meal is one 
cooked by his mother. Nonetheless, 
Tessa believes not only that she ran 
keep this marriage together, but 
make U enjoyable. 

From the start. Tessa knows dial 
■■There’s nothing natural about mar- 
riage. There’s nothing natural about 

two people trying to live together In 

harmony forever despite insuper- 
able odds. It’s probably man s least 
.natural state." But she intends to 
persevere; despite 1 the following 
realization: “Lust Is a very shaky 
foundation for a lifelong commit- 
ment to a man whose family runs tt> 
fot," To combat this, she learns to 

make a bed. Igiiore; his mother and 

put up with his dpmands for grayy. « 
After two years of marriage, Tessa 
rind aeorge decide to have n.baby . 
’giving way to yet another Odessa s 
: truisms: "Therp 1 Is nothing like the ; 
belief that you’re barren for rekinu- 
ling waning lust." In due time they 
have n child, and Tessa grappfos with; 


MARRIED SECRETS: Talcs from 
Tessn Wood by Tessa Wood. Lon- 
don. Macdonald. 191 pp. £7-95. 

Aliza Marcus 


the issue of motherhood: "The best 
way to survive the first year of 
motherhood is to find another 
mother whose baby is as weird as 
yours but not as clever.” By their 
second child, the Woods are accom- 
plished at the task of parenting, and 
Tessa decides to get a job. ‘TVtfas a 
matter of .common sense George 

thought he didn’t want me to have n 
job but I knew that he would prefer it 
to me not having one because I knew 
what I would be like if 1 continued 
not to have one. I would not only be 
poorer, I would be crackers." 

THE NEXT step the Woods take is 
1 home ownership ,'tvhich alloWsTegsa . 
to explore two questions - "Can u 
marriage support a crumbling 
house? Orn house a crumbling 
' marriage?” Tit?, answpr t«Vl both 
questions is yes, thanks to Tessa * 
unbridled enthusiasm arid Gebrge s 
infinite ' patience. Even when the 


FINALLY, in the nature of a health 
warning, do uvoid two new parody 
siuveys of English literature, Robert 
Munson Meyer’s From Beowulf to 
Virginia Woolf (Chicago, University 
of Illinois Press, 91 pp., unpriced), 
nnd The Eng Lit KH (London, 
Arrow, 176 pp., £1.95), written by 
“Prof. Diggory Twcedcroft,' 
apparently in fact someone named 
Kenneth Elm, though hiding his 
name in an acrostic ut the end of the 
book seems the least he could do. 

Both books are full of execrable 
punning; Shaw's Arms and the Man, 
as one random example , is parodied 
as Fingers and the Woman. Or: 
“People living in the stone age took 
everything for granite." And on and 
on and on. The only thing mildy 
amusing here is the literary map of 
Britain included in the Meyer book, 
showing Jonathan Cnpe, Longman s 
Green, Heath Cliff, McGraw Hill, 
etc. but otherwise this is under- 
graduute humour nl its most under- 
cooked. a 


Public Health Department man elec- 
trocutes himself switching on the 
kitchen light Tessa remains undeter- 
red. 

George’s passion for objects, 
namely his car, and Tessa’s general 
clumsiness, namely two accidents 
with the car in two weeks, give rise to 
the following axiom: ‘‘Acceptance is 
the first rule of survival in marriage 
... It means putting up with faults 
that on n bad day have you reaching 
for yaur passpo rt 0£ the axe . How 
quickly you reach this benumbed 


quicitiy yuu imwi 
state depends pretty well bn how bad 
the faults are and how wise and 
perceptive you a re and desperate not 
to be thrown out on the street." 

After ten years, Tessa Wood has 
learned how to enjoy her marriage, 
or at least she cqn look at George, 
her "spreading, thinning, uncom- 
prehending” husband and say: 
"Maybe t love him.’’ For most, that 
docs riot seem like a real accomplish- 
ment, but for someone whose wed- 
ding night ended with bath partners 
screaming, for tin annulment, it’s-., 
quite a step Forward. 

Although tempting, a lot would be 
ldst by subject! rig (his tale to u femfh- 
1st critique i The Tessa Wood saga is 
a satirical account of one wcunariV 
experiences with the institution of 
marriage itiiid. to be enjoyable, must 
be re ad siinply as that . o 


'WPAv;jctvi6,:ms 




ARTHUR PLANTA GENET, Vis- 
cciimf Lisle, died in the Tower of 
London on A Mini'll 15-12. Just one 
day curlier, his nephew, King I lenry 
VI 1 1 , 1 i<kI sent the old 111:111 “a King 
from off his own Finger" «ml :t 
promise of speedy release which, its 
an IKlh century chronicler put it, 
"makes it observable Chat iliis King's 
Mercy was us filial n.s his judge- 
ments." 

Two years earlier as Lisle, Lord 
Deputy of Calais, Knight of the Old 
Most Noble Order of the Garter, 
and illegitimate son of Edward IV, 
was hauled off to the Tower on a 
trumped up charge of conspiracy to 
treason, Henry’s officers had 
swooped on his Calais home in a 
desperate search for evidence 
against hint. Confiscating all the 
Lisle family's impels, and meticu- 
lously listing every item of property 
found and impounded, down to 
“two old pieces of tapestry" and 
“three old worn dripping pans." it 
was these policemen who in effect 
preset veil for posterity in the state 
papers that richly-textured tapestry 
of Tudor life we know as the Lisle 
letters. 



esl of men in his personal dealings 
with the Lisles, became tersely rcii- 
cent when discussing polities. As the 
1536 rebellion known as the Pilgrim- 
age of Grace was fiercely stamped 
out, llustfc 11c; iicd hysteria: "’Hide 
is divers here lliul hath been 
punished for readying arid copying 
with publishing abroad of the news: 
yea some of them arc at this hour in 
the Tower and like to suffer tlicic- 
for... It is much better that I slay 
front writing than (h put your 
lordship to displeasure and myself It* 
undoing." 

Talk was equally dangerous, anil 
particularly when it reflected any 
independent theological stand not 
endorsed hy the king. This was Lady 
Lisle’s Achilles heel, for she re- 
mained a staunch supporter of the 
old unreformed church, si' much so 
that Cromwell blasted the council 
against the “papistical fashion that is 
maintained in that town," issuing a 
naked threat that; unless mailers 
were immediately remedied, "His 
Highness shall put others in the best 
of your rooms that shall so offend 
him, by whom he will be better 


finely-balanced sense of what was 
due to whom. Thus he w rites that “ a 
hogshead of Gascon were not i)|. 
Ivstowed nu him" or one recipient 
while noting that a present of hoars’ 
heads would please the king bin be 
wasted on Cromwell wIr, “soltcth no 
great store hy them." 

At times, the presents were bizarre 
as when Lisle greeted the Lord 
Admiral with a seal. Poor Huscc was 
out of pocket feeding the seal fish 
“and she had not yet dined." And 
when the admiral learned of the gift, 
he would have none of it, for, wrote 
Husee, “1 perceive that he will keep 
nothing that shall put him to cost." 

Yet with all their public and busi- 
ness concerns, the Lisles remained 
warm ami devoted to each other, 
and to their enormous brood - they 
had H) children by former marriages, 
ami a further seven step-children, 
though their failure to produce a 
male Plnulugenet heir was u con- 
tinuing sorrow, and even led Honor 
Lisle into all the anguish of a phan- 
tom pregnancy, one of the most 
touching episodes in the book. The 
letters provide an intimate glance 
into the upbringing and education of 


A higgledy-piggledy collect ion 
ranging from the nivia of recipes, 
prescriptions Tor cures, simple notes 
from small children away from 
luuiic, and admonitions from their 
parents, to weighty legal documents 
dealing with hind and estate busi- 
ness, diplomatic reports, and cm res- 
plendence on stale affairs and reli- 
gions controversies, the l.rile letters 
have long been a gold mine to liiMo- 
rians. T hey were first made readily 
accessible by Muriel St. Clare Hyrne 
in u highly-acclaimed three -volume 
edition published in l ‘/HI. The pre- 
sent edition, compiled by Bridget 
Unbind, a mJ intended for the general 
render, is nil endlessly rewarding 
distillation of the longer work. 

Here are Lisle's business letters to 
court , and particularly to the King’s 
right-hand man, Thomas Cromwell, 
who, more than any other of Henry’s 
officers, had the king’s car and. by 
force of personality und sheer cold 
devotion to the task in hand, laid the 
foundations of Britain’s orderly und 
centralized civil service. Here, loo, 
arc Lisle’s accounts of how he enter- 
tained visiting dignitaries and culti- 
vated his spy network, nil cheek by 
jowl with his naggi ng letters pleading 
for more money and power to keep 
going this last outpost of England on 
the continent. 

SINCE MANY of the letters arc to 
and From John Husee, the Lisle's 


TIIK IJKI.K UHTKKK edited hy 
Miuicl Si. < lure Itymc, selected a ml 
arianged hy Bridget Boland. Chica- 
go, The University of Chicago Press. 
436 pp. $25. 
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devoted and impressively able 
general factotum, even the corres- 
KUtdeikV that seems at first sight Ic* 
ic concerned with political and busi- 
ness affairs is suddenly pierced 
through with the homeliness of con- 
cern for the children'* welfare and 
the daily needs of food and clothing. 
It is this which gives the letters their 
unique quality mid opens up for the 
reader the rich world nf everyday 
Tudor life. This is social history us 
G.M. Trevelyan defined it, not us 
simply history with the politics left 
out, but rather as the annals of 
politics pul into their social context. 

Whut emerges is the portrait of life 
in a police state where all who could 
kept "fee’d men" - paid informers - 
in their rivals' households; where 
intimates feared to write openly of 
the fHtc of friends and acquaint- 
ances; where a king With absolutist 
ambitions still fought for control 
over n war-tom country whose dis- 
united and factional elite lacked the 
political sophistication to match its 
Rmbitions; and, above all. the sense 


of an age in which religion and 
religious affiliations anil loyalties 
were cynically exploited for political 
cuds, cm the one hand, and as 
zealously contested in the name of 
faith by true believers, on the other. 

Lisle's spy in Crum well’s court 
retinue was one William Popley, and 
it is in I fusee’s letters to Lisle that we 
learn of how he uiiled I lnsec to reach 
the great 1111111 anil "have him at 
leisure to common and open my 
mind unto him; which by Mr. Pop- 
ley’s help I did this day obtain, so 
that lie hud me unto his secret cham- 
ber where 1 was with (him) a large 
half-hour." 

Lisle also maintained spies in the 
French court, as he writes to Crom- 
well in April 1536: '1 do semi you 
such news as one hath sent me forth 
of the French court, whom 1 do 
retain there. . .ensuring you he is con- 
versant with many great men and 
hearcth much: and hath of me lx 
crowns yearly." In the same letter. 
Lisle speaks of a friar "which I wrote 
of unto you lately" who "sent unto 
me this night saying he will show me 
all he knoweth..." 

But caution in all such letters, and 
especially those between Lisle and 
his informants in London, was al- 
ways essential, the more so as Hen- 
ry’s fight with the pope grew the 
fiercer as his need for an heir grew 
the more urgent. Husee, the frank- 


NEVERTHELESS, BOTH the 
Lisles were well-adapted to making 
their way (airly comfortably in Hen- 
ry's terrifying world. They both 
undei stood tile subtle intricacies of 
patronage, and had considerable 
favours to dispense both directly in 
Calais and through their network of 
personal contacts in ruling circles. 
Eventually, things came to such u 
pass that a special Act of Parliament 
was passed (o regulate patronage 
on Calais which clipped Lisle's wings 
somewhat, and Honor Lisle noted, 
" My lord is now in authority without 
liberty." But that redoubtable lady 
knew equally well how to manage 
that impediment hy appeal to chan- 
nels, "for I trust so to entreat my 
Lord Comptroller and the Vice- 
Treasurer that they shall be con- 
tent." But Honor is at pains to assure 
her correspondent that she will take 
no financial recompense for her 
efforts (outright bribery was severe- 
ly frowned on): "I would not... take 
one penny, nor never did of no man: 
whatsoever hath been reported and 
loath 1 would be to begin with you." 

For there were other ways of 
paying for favours, and gifts of kind 
oiled the wheels of society at every 
juncture. Husee was kept busy 
seeing to the dispatch mid con- 
veyance of gifts of game - particular- 
ly quails - wine, even gloves and 
bales of cloth and silk, and had a 


the gentry of Tudor England, as the 
young people, boys and girls alike, 
were sent to other families to learn 
French and the ways of their world, 
ull to fit them for careers appropriate 
to their somewhat ambivalent status. 

All went well for several years, 
despite (he Lisles' chronic shortage 
of money and the constant need to 
negotiate the tricky shallows of reli- 
gious doctrine and political alliance 
|| was this latter which finally 
brought Lisle down, though he tut 
only a pawn in the game, and much 
of the book’s fascination lies in fol- 
lowing the clues that led to his fall as 
Cromwell, his master, was outman- 
oeuvred hy his enemies following the 
disastrous Anne of Clevcs nffair. 


4E CRITICISM: though Boland 
fends her arrangement of the lei- 
s according to subject matter, this 
Dice is not an unqualified success, 
unled the enormous cast of char- 
ters, and the intent to make this a 
lume for the general render, a 
od case can be made out for keep- 
l to a chronological order, as was 
ne so successfully in such s dee- 
ms as John Barber’s version of The 
1 ston Letters. But this is a mer ( e 
ibble. The letters make fascinat- 
5 reading, and repay more than a 
:ond look ns their detail comes 
er more sharply into focus, illutru- 


ALTHOUGH AMERICANS like 
to pretend that America is a classless 
society, their preoccupation with 
status symbols - designer jeans, the 
"right" neighbourhood, lots of 
money - belies their true thoughts on 
the subject I Fussell has en- 
deavoured to identify the various 
classes within America, and focuses 
not 011 money per .re, but on wlint this 
money buys. It is not just having 
■ money, Fussell says, that makes one 
upper clnss, hut what one does with 
the money; how otic decorates one's 
house, the clothes one chooses, 
where vacations are taken, und all 
the daily actions and altitudes which 
make up people's lives. 

After the Preppy Ha mi bo ok (and 
the numerous bastard children ir has 
spawned), it is refreshing to read a 
somewhat more serious hook ana- 
lyzing the identifying facets of the 
American social strain. 

Fussell divides the American peo- 
ple into nine classes, and goes on to 
delineate how these classes arc dis- 
tinguished front one another. He 
focuses on the upper class, the 
upper- middle class, the middle class, 
and the "proletarians", whom lie 


How to buy status 


CLASS by Paul Fussell. New York. 
Ballantine Books. 238 pp. $3.95. 

Aliza Marcus 

breuks down into three categories: 
higli v inidd!e, and low. After a brief 
overview oft he more salient features 
of each class, he begins Iris class 
analysis in earnest. 

The issue of clothing is, of course, 
a telling point in recognizing diffe- 
rent classes. The upper and upper- 
middle classes tend to favour dark 
colours and natural fibres, while the 
proles arc likely to dress in garish 
polyester garb. Anything more than 
a "tasteful" Lacoslc alligator or 
Lauren polo plnyer adorning an arti- 
cle of clothing (for example, T-shirts 
and baseball caps emblazoned with 
company logos or brand names J 
places the vyearcrimmediatclyin the 
middle or prole class. 

On houses und their accompnny- 


uvmg room, upper-middle and up- 
per classes sport lots of hardwood 
floor, threadbare Oriental rugs, and 
high ceilings. The middle class leans 
towards wall to wall carpeting, 
mg driveways Fussell has a general "cute" pictures of animals and small 
m le : " the longe r t he drive the higher chi Idren , and potted cacti . The liv ing 

the class, with the proviso that long room of a prole is distinguished by 
and curved is grander than long and furniture covered in thick plastic, a 

straight." Concerning the house centrally located television, and' a 

facade: if it cun be seen, (he occu- metal and Formica dining table, 

pants are no higher than upper- 1 ........ 

middle (clearly, our brethren in . L *"8“ i, 8 e ' “ ls >° <« expected, 
NYC are excluded from this part of a d . B |veawa y of R person's true 
Fuseli's analysis), and, if there is a , °"* ins ' and Fusse11 devotes a 

fake brick front, then you have hit lon ®. c « n P^‘ r lo e the subject. The 

solid middle class territory. The multiplication of syllables, for exam- 

frunt I awn is another apt class deno- P. saying cocktails instead of 

ter. Fussell focuses primarily on the dn . ar P urc hose rather than buy, 
middle class and the proles; the are s, ® ns °‘ middle class, as are 
former have neurotically well- acrfm y™ and euphemisms. Proles 
tended lawns, while the lawns of the m ‘ s P ronou nce and slur their words, 
latter are distinguishable by the pre- T . u PP® r an d upper-middle folks 
sence of various objects - a statue of distinguish themselves by their abil- 
the Virgin Mury, wrought iron trees, ll ^ P r °peny to pronounce foreign 
or plastic flamingos. Lawns of low- wo • 

proles are simply adorned with a Fussell pinpoints everyone, and, 
rusty supermarket cart or painted for those who elude, his extensive 

truck tyre. class analysis, he has devised Caleg- 

.. ■■ °ry “X’\ which contains the !‘bohe- 

MOVING inside the house to the mians," These are the people who 


while identifiable, do not accurate , 
fall into h social class. “X PJJ! 

arc independently-minded, o 

artistically inclined, and disdain s ■ 
ciul conventions concerning M* 1 ’ 
parlance of the “right • 

home furnishings, or wine cn°n 
For all of the pandering to the won 
of the upper classes in earlier c ; 'r 
ters, the chapter 011 the "X’ S en * 
tion expresses the view trni ape 
son's degree and manner of 
modity fetishism may, «n 
ensure a better way of W®- ‘ 
people, removed fas FusseU see* 
them) from social norms on ^ 

straints, are the only membej 
society to be truly liberated, 
to that class, rather than to the upp 
class, that one should aspire. 

OVERALL, the book is 
and Fussell quotes extenawljj c(j . 
numerous social historians 
tics who add weight to h 
superficial exegesis. If no®! f , 
Fussell disproves the 

Fitzgerald-Hemingway excM 1 ^ 

“The rich are different t han ^“ ey ." 

me." “Yes, they have more mo» e f a 

No, they just know howtos!* 1 ' 011, __ 
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«ITS always the same.” said Dan- 
dush to his father . "Amil-ways. 
First Daniel arrives at ihcj,wi, <>» his 
daddy’s /‘/-cycle. Next comes 
Ayelel, un her daddy’s motor- 
bicycle! Yotaiii is third, in his 
mother’s little red Fiat. And siuek- 
uppest of all is Talya in her daddy’s 
T n uva truck, ’cause she says that 
without the milk and cheese and 
butter and eggs that her daddy 
brings, everybody mny die. And 
Yoram thinks a lot of himself too, 
■cause he comes in this huge lorry, 
and all the otlie r cars have to wait till 
his daddy lifts him down. And only 
me - me I’ve got nothing. 1 look at 
them, and nobody looks at me." 

There, in a nutshell, is Dim’s prob- 
lem, and us D and us/ 1 amt the 
Streamroller is literature, not 
life, it has a solution to do any 
five-year-old’s heart good. On the 
morning following the sombre 
monologue quoted above, Dan and 
his best friend Avinoam get up while 
it is still pitch-durk, leave for gan 
some two hours ahead of time, and 
arrive, oh glory, on Dan’s father’s 
steamroller. And if that doesn’t beat 
Daniel’s father's bicycle, Ayelet’s 
father’s motorbike, Yotam’s 
mother’s Fiat, etc., I wouldn't know 
what docs. 

This is not just a lovely story in 
itself, it is told with great flair. One 
example is Talya in the passage 
quoted: a perfect illustration of five- 
year-old one-upmanship. Another is 
the fact that the author does not 
insult his audience's intelligence by 
explaining why Dan and Avinoam 
had to rise so early. Even if it may be 
a hit hard for some of them to figure 
pul -Jet them think. 

THERE IS less dramn in Micky 
Tafsiki, another fine book for the 
gan crowd and first-graders. It Is n 
collection of four short stories about 
children, pnrtly told from an adult's 
point of view, e.g. , n child’s crying at 
night is a problem for its parents to 
cope with. Dudi, on the other hand, 
is on his own with his: how will he 
remember three telephone messages 
for his absent parents, seeing that he 
hasn't learnt to write yet. He solves it 
himself, with an ingenuity promising 
a brilliant future for Dudi in any R & 
D establishment. 


DESPITE ITS many weaknesses, 
this book is one of the most impor- 
tant political documents to have 
been printed in Israel recently. For it 
represents the first time that the 
story of the frightening phenomenon 
known as Rabbi Kahane has been 
told in so concentrated a form. It 
presents many details about 
Kaliane's early life: his rejection by 
Betar; the history of the Jewish De- 
fense League and Kach; and ac- 
counts of some of the seedier epi- 
sodes in the rabbi's post such as his 
alliance with the Mafia, the double 
life he led in the Sixties, the suicide 
of one of his non-Jewish mistresses 
l n 1966; his clashes with the l(tw in 
the U.S. in the early Seventies; his 
reporting of Amihai Paglin to the 
Israeli authorities in 1972 after Pag- 
nn had cooperated with Kahane's 
people in trying to ship weapons to 
Bnissels for an attack on the Libyan 
Embassy In Rdme. 

Kotler interviewed scores of peo- 
ple, many of them ex-colleagues of 
Kebane, and provides quotations 
from what they said: For example, 
Yossi Schneider, who had been the 
jjret general secretary of the Jewish 
Defense League in Israel, and was 
appointed by Kahane the "political 
^mmander” of the Romp opera- 
uon, observed: “For Kahane the 
goal justifies the means. For him it is 
8 " public relations. He reveals to the 
authorities details of operational 


Children’s 



DANDUSH VEHAMACHBESH 
(Dandush and the Steamroller) by 
Aharon Komem. Tel Aviv, Am 
Oved. Illustrated by Yiftah Alloa. 
Unpaged. No price stated. 

MICKY TAFSIKI: (Stop It, Micky!) 
byNira Har'el.Tel Aviv, AmOvcd. 
Illustrated by Elisheva Ga’ash. Un- 
paged. No price slated. 

VANYA TIPSHON (Vanyn the Nin- 
ny) by Lev Nikoleyevieh Tolstoy. 
Tel Aviv, Am Oved. Illustrated by 
Claude Lapauen. Hebrew adapta- 
tion by Sara Kahanski. Unpaged. No 
price stated. 

ARCHIE'S ACROBATS Written 
and illustrated by Chris Winn. New 
York. Schocken. Unpaged. 59.05. 

My favourite is a story linking 
three generations. When Ronny’s 
grandfather was years younger, he 
used to take Ronny 's mother, who 
was still a little girl then, to the 
doctor; now it's she who accompa- 
nies him there. Ronny himself al- 
ways used to enjoy Grandfather s 
reading him stories, but now Grand- 
father has trouble with his eyes, so 
Ronny reads the newspaper to him. 
And as the paper isn’t vowelled. and 
is full of long words. Grandfather has 
never found so much to laugh about 


A FIRST BOOK OF JEWISH 
HOLIDAYS by Sophia N. Cedar- 
baum. New York Union of Amer- 
ican Hebrew Congregations. Illus- 
trated by Marlene Lobe 1 1 Ruthen. 62 
pp. $6. 

THE HANUKKA1I OF (JKKAT- 
UNCLK OTTO by Myron Levoy. 
Philadelphia, The Jewish Publica- 
tion Society. Illustrated by Donna 
Ruff. 48 pp. $10.95. 

HAMAKOM 1IASOD1 SIIKLI (My 
Secret Place) by liana Evert-Tov- 
Yisracll. Tel Aviv, Am Oved, Illus- 
trated. 95pp. Price not stated. 


I DON'T know Inw Tolstoy’s nmhi- 
' guous feelings about Russian 
) peasant iv chime with this folk laic, 
but Iris peasant Vanya is stupidity 
incarnate. Fie invariably docs what 
his clever womenfolk tell him to do. 
but. as it is invariably the right thing 
at the wrong time, lie only gets >1 
thrashing fur his pains. The tide 
unfolds on the classic principle of 
repetition: Vanya ventures forth, 
commits Iris folly, gels beaten, limps 
home in tears, is advised how to 
handle matters next time, ventures 
forth... 

This funny if rather brutal story 
4 with its exceedingly sad end has 
beautiful, old-fashioned pictures to 
fit mid, best of all. is told in graceful, 
rhythmic prose and not - as with so 
many Hebrew adaptations - in 
rhyme. 

JOSHUA OF the Hnmikku story 
wishes he could light all eight candles 
every night. "'Ah!' suit! Great-Uncle 
- Otto. 'But that’s ill One candle, then 
U two, then three. That’s where the 
r _ real meaning hides.. .The inenonih 
r _ tells us how freedom spreads, how 
faith spreads, how kindness 
,2 spreads." 

Though somewhat on the goody- 
goody side, there is enough suspense 
in the story to make it readable, and 
it (ells more about liurmkka tlmn 
just the bruve-Jews-v.-wieked- 
G reeks cliff-la uigcr. For all that, it is 
of com se tendentious, its purpose 
i y being to instill Jewish consciousness 
* in little Diaspora children, lest they 
s _ grow up to marry the shik.w - or 
shaigeis - next door. 


in his newspaper before. 

What will also please many 5-7 
yenr-olds in this book are some jokes 
at the expense of younger and less 
sophisticated children, such as fear- 
less little Na'anta’s discovery that 
grownups are a seared lot: her father 
always says lie's afraid lie’ll be late to 
work, her grandmother is afraid it 
will rain just when she’s hung out the 
washing. 

The title story is the weakest of the 
four, but as against that the pictures 
are delightful. 


THE "JEWISH HOLIDAYS" 
book goes about it in a much more 
simplistic manner. 

It describes what happens on the 
Jewish holidays rut her than explain- 
ing their significance, so that we end 
up knowing of the existence of the 
hall a, (he shofnr. the Seder's bitter 
lierh or, for (lint mutter, the Sabbath 
itself, but arc never cold (he why and 
what for of them. 

Actually, I think the author de- 
feats her own end because every- 
thing is so lovely in this garden, 
everyone loves everything and ev- 
erybody so much, keeps having such 
a lovely time in and out of ihe 


Cl re 11 won 1 nuy 11 »n« whim t«.- 
pui off Jewish rites and customs for 
life. 

The pictures in both books are 
third-rate 

WINN'S Archie's Acrobats is 
essentially a picture-book present- 
ing, inter alia, un amazing variety of 
human pyramids. T he plot concerns 
an aerobatic team who are dying to 
join a circus. They perforin all kinds 
of fancy balancing acts, but nothing 
is good enough for Aurion J. Pul- 
der fettle Esq., (he circus owner. So 
tired, so stiff arc they by the lime 
they embark on their final attempt, 
their balancing act becomes, an un- 
balancing act - and that, such is life, 
gets them the job. 

The picture-book, crowd will have 
a high old lime studying the detai Is of 
these pictures: I discovered several 
completely irrelevant und anachro- 
nistic brontosauruses romping about 
on one page just for the hell of it. 

THOUGH 1 approached Hamaknm 


your child’s this, that and the other), 

I soon realized the author wasn't out 
to torment children, hut to encour- 
age them to enjoy themselves. It is 
an excellent guide mi Imw to stimu- 
late and nurture children's i-reuiivc 
potential in the field nf writing: en- 
joying yourself may lake an effort. It 
is' not mcHiil to produce little 
Agnons, but rather to help children 
see, look, listen, smell; tempt them 
to think, visualize, fantasize; and 
then try and pul it into words. Crea- 
tive writing, in other words, is treat- 
ed by the author in the same way as 
other things children do foi fun. such 
as drawing, paint ing. or playing. 

The method, bused 011 her own ex- 
perience with "writing workshops,” 
includes reading a poem aloud, 
listening to music (e.g., an electronic 
version of Mussorgsky’s A Night on 
the Bare Mowttuin), looking at pic- 
tures (Miro. Magritte), discussing 
such topics as friendship, being 
alone in the dark, "my face." “my 
room." and the ‘‘secret place" of the 
title. 

Warmly rf commended for pa- 
rents and teachers. ° 


Publicity seeker 


HEIL KAHANE by Ynir Roller. Tel 
Aviv, Modan. 432 pp. ISJ4.75U. 

Susan Hattis Rolef 

plans which are being cooked up... 
This is how he achieves his goal: 
publicity for himself and widespread 
reaction to his deeds" (p. 139). 

It is noteworthy that those w|m> 
knew, or know, Kahane well consid- 
er him perfectly sane. They assemble 

a picture of a man who is a dictator, a 
manipulator, a doublecrosser. an 
embezzler of funds, and an unprac- 
tical person. His principal aim is 
publicity at any cost. He is reported 
• to have said that he doesn’t care 
what people write about him so long 
as they spell his name properly (in- 
cidentally. in the translation of the 
title of Kotler's book. Kahane s 
name is misspelt as “Kahana ). 

Any psychiatrist attempting an 
analysis of Kahane’s personality will 
find fascinating material. For it may 
be that Kahane is obsessed about 
sexual relations between Arabs and 
Jewish women because of his own 
double life in the Sixties, and the 
suicide of his mistress. 

THE GOSSIPY purts of this book 


arc what will make it sell: however, 
the concentrated expnsure of 
Kaliane's ideology is of deeper im- 
portance. Kotler provides extensive 
quotations from Kahane's speeches, 
and from his books and articles the 
has for years contributed to The 
Jewish Press, often using pen- 
names, Michael King being perhaps 
the best known of them). Kotler 
prints also a comparative table pre- 
pared by MK Michael Eitan 
(Likud) of Nazi legislation in the 
1930s and some of Kahane's legisla- 
tive proposals (pp. 293-296). 

Kotler provides extensive quota- 
tions from MKs belonging to many 
quite opposed parties, and both left- 
wing and right-wing intellectuals, 
about their views on Kahane and 
Kahanism. Some fear both the man 
and his views, others only the man. 
There arc as many theories about the 
reasons for Kahane’s success as peo- 
ple being interviewed or quoted. For 
example, some explain Kahane s 
rise as a result of the "soft hand" 
policy Ws-d-Ws the Arabs. Others 
attribute it to the shallow ness of 
democratic roots in Israel, to 
Kahane's charisma, or (according to 
Professor Leibowilz) to GuMa Meir 


and Moshe Dayan. There arc many 
mure theories about Kahane’s rise 
Ilian operational plans to end his 
effectiveness. 

This is an important but badly 
written book. It is really a heap of 
information, diligently compiled but 
badly ordered. It is raw rather than 
cooked. On several occasions, 1 felt 
that Kotler had stumbled on n clue 
without following it up. Many simple 
pieces of Information are repented a! 
least twice in exactly the some form. 
Some important episodes are not 
properly explained. It is as if Kotler 
were withholding information. For 
example, he mentions a front-page 
article about Kahane which 
appeared in the The New York 
Times on January’ 24, 1971 . Accord- 
ing to Kotler, it was largely based on 
Kahane’s admissions to NYT staf- 
fers. Apparently, The New York 
Times did not publish some of the 
juicier material it had assembled at 
that time. WhyV Roller’s explana- 
tions are less convincing than his 
conclusion: "Had the paper revealed 
in 1971 all the details about Kahane 
which it hud, and which were sub- 
stantiated, including his own person- 
al confession, it is not to lie dis- 
counted that the rabbi, who had 
impersonated u Christian bachelor, 
would have been pulled up short, 
and would have abandoned the pub- 
lic stage at ;i relatively early stage of 
his career. The New York Times 


could have given Kahane the blow of 
mercy he deserved. Nothing was 
done. In the summer of 1971 he was 
forced to "make 1 diva” (quotation 
marks in the original j to Israel, after 
being exposed in the courts and the 
media, in the hope that nobody 
would know in the new country 
about his filthy past and double life” 
(p. 43). Israel didn't know- what it 
was getting. At first Kahane had 
everyone fooled. Sections of the 
Israeli media even praised him at the 
time. Today there is a conspiracy of 
silence, which Kotler’s book will 
breach, perhaps. 

The information set out in this 
book may not impress Kahane's fol- 
lowers, particularly those with a 
rather shady background, f hope it 
will make an impression on some of 
those who have supported him as a 
counterweight to the extreme left 
without agreeing with his views. 
Kotler certainly provides ammuni- 
tion to anyone wanting to fight 
Kahane. 

There is no doubt that the mute rial 
printed in this book should be pub- 
lished in English. However. I hesi- 
tate to recommend a translation of 
the book, itself. Perhaps Kotler, or 
somebody else, should rework it in 
English so that it would be more than 
an important document. It could 
provide an analysis of this dangerous 
phenomenon that would have liter- 
ary value, also. o 
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Paying taxes on assets, wages, and earnings is a way 
of life for Israeli citizens. Recently a Tel-Aviv 
Magistrates Court ruled that burglars must declare 
income tax on goods they've stolen, imposing the 
Israeli tax-bite on not-so-law-abiding citizens. 

Consider the implications. Will burglars be ablo to 
deduct business expenses for tools and 
transportation to the scene of the crime? Can they fi le 
medical claims if they injure themselves while 
climbing a drain-pipe? Should prices of "hot" goods 
be subject to price fixing? May victims claim a tax 
deduction on their stolen goods since burglars will 
be taxed on goods that have already been taxed? 

As judges, lawyers, politicians and tax collectors 
ponder the implications of this tax and who or what 
they can tax next, make sure your friends and 
relatives overseas examine all the evidence. Order 
them a subscription to THE JERUSALEM POST 
INTERNATIONAL EDITION, it's their front, row 
seat in the jury box. 


HHHHH P.O.B.B1, JERUSALEM 91000 

Subscriptions can be banded in at 
He'atld, 2 Rahov Hahavatzelet, Jerusalem 
Jerusalem Poet, 1 1 Carlebach 81., Tel Aviv 
Jerusalem Poet, 1 6 Rahov Nordau, Haifa 
Plesee send The Jerusalem Post International Edition to: 


CITY STATE/ZtP. 


My cheque for (see rales below) la enclosed. 

send a gift card to the recipient In my name. 


HATS (or turbans) nlf, ladies and 
gentleman - a genius. That is what 
Schumann said about Brnhrns. and 
Murk Melprin. the author of A Dove 
uftfie East and olherStorks (Laurel. 
New York, 219 pp. $3.95), prompts 
one to say the same. 

Those who luivc read his previous 
books (Refiner's Fire, Ellis Island 
anti Other Stories) will he prepared 
for this excellence. Here is poetic 
fancy with its feel on the ground, 
unusually stylish writing, a canvas 
wide as the world. 

A strange old Persian Jew who 
believes in the devil; a pair who 
preserve their isolated way of life to 
the point of craziness; n love frus- 
t luted by death - these and more are 
Helprin's themes, and vivid as paint- 
ings. 

The title story is set in Kfar Yanina 
in the Beil Shean Valley (here spelt 
Bet Shan), and (lie Golan, where the 
kfar owns cattle, hut it ranges in 
lime uud memory to France and 
flight from the tyazis. it is the longest 
sloiy, and indelible. 

RUTH ADLER'S two books deal 
with East tinders: immigrants who 
never master the language, and the 
London-horn wanting to escape 
from their nnmw poverty. Both in A 
Family of Shopkeepers and Begin- 
ning Again (Coronet, Great Britain, 
2K7 pp. each), the way of escape is in 
a naive belief thaL the Soviet Union 
has all the answers to inequality. 

This may sound hollow but the 


Dora Sowden 


people are not. Ruth Adler under- 
stands them, and captures their 
thought, though more in the first 
book than in the second. 

RICHARD MASEFIELD'S Chalk- 
Mil Blue (Pan Books, Great Bri- 
tain, 350 pp. 0.15). promises beauty 
in its title (which is the name of a 
butterfly), and delivers it - though 
the story is laced with tragedy. The 
location is Sussex, its downs and 
farms, over a 30-year-span from 
1905. Yet it has something new to 
tell, and, after covering terrain in 
Australia and South America, it be- 
comes again u domestic story - 
perhaps the beginning of a saga to he 
welcomed. 

MARK DINTENFASS knows the 
struggle, from a long time hack, of 
Jews in Brooklyn, their different 
livelihoods, their noisy family 
gatherings, and variety amid same- 
ness. In Old World New World New 
York, (Bantam, 409 pp.), he writes 
of the huge and spreading family of 
Lichcrs and Knlishers - what they 
eat, wear, think, try, fail at, survive, 
depart from, settle into, succeed at. It 
is interesting gossip, and well 
observed. 

CATHERINE DARBY is known 
for her sagas - especially about whal 
lias been described as “the Rowan 


Novel of character 


IT IS hard in fit Ruth Rendell's 
books into any snug category, and to 
label them thriller or whodunits. 
They are based oil mysteries but are, 
really novels of character, whose 
protagonists fight the strange cir- 
cumstances enveloping them. 

The Tree of Hands is one of the 
most successful examples of her 
work. Bcnct. a writer, is an unmar- 
ried mother by choice. Her own 
mother, whom she detests, and who 
trails a long history of mental illness, 
arrives on a visit. 

Guilty because of her dislike of 
her mother, who cannot be held 
accountable for her actions, Benet 
does her best to propitiate her. At 
this point, Benet’s boy is taken ill, is 
hospitalized, and dies. 

The mother then finds a solution 
for Benet that involves her, logical 
step by step, in the commission of a 
dreadful crime. It seems inconceiv- 
able that Benet could commit it but 
Rendcll makes her action plausible, 
even probable. 

A doom-laden book that cannot 
be put down. 

COLIN WILSON’S The Janus Mur- 
der Case is hardly a thriller, although 
the author does make his popular 
chief Inspector, Gregory Saltfleet, 
the central character. He is on holi- 
day but gets himself involved in 
investigating a crime. 

It turns out that there’s no mys- 


THE TREE OF HANDS hy Ruth 
Rendell. London, Hutchinson. 269 
pp. £8.50. 

THE JANUS MURDER CASE by 
Colin Wilson. St. Albans, Granada. 
235 pp. £8.95. 

COLD HEAVEN by Brian Moore. 
New York, Fawcett. 241 pp. $4.95 
PANDA BEAR IS CRITICAL by 
Fern Williams. New York, Pocket 
Books. 310 pp. $5.95. 

PENGUIN CRIME OMNIBUS 
edited hy Julian Symons. 378 pp. 
£3.95. 

Philip Gillon 

tery, for it's a case of split, or mixed, 
personality. The subject obviously 
fascinates Wilson, who even adds un 
appendix to the novel on it. 

It is interesting to join Snltfleet in 
his education in psychiatry. 
ANOTHER unclassifiable book is 
Brian Moore's Cold Heaven. Marie 
Davenport’s husband is killed by u 
speedboat while they are holidaying 
on the Riviera. He is dead as any 
mackerel, and duly certified as such 
by the doctors in the hospital to 
which he is taken. 

But then, like Lazarus, he rises 
from the dead. Poor Marie, who had 
been enjoying some adultery on the 
side, and contemplating divorce, 
finds herself hitched to a walking 
corpse, from whom it is not easy 
■to detach herself. She is subjected 
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hunt* culls Convergence "[he best spy I ffl: ^ m I fll ' : ; 

novel written by an American. ’’ I'm — J 
not ii particular fancier of the genre - - 

but won’t hesitate to suy that this CONVFRr.Fvrir i„„i. c „ 

Richard Harper of the CIA is ; 

Pitted against the KCB. In Tokyo, in Complicated term lad, is a perfect 
12^5 army ? Ub ^ Ct for ** kind of brainwashing 

B - , h ’„- bec ° mu an indispensable in this kind of work* 
ugLnt. Birch, an intelligent hut un- Seven years later, in Washington - 
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trail.” In Sangrcul (London, Robert 
Hale, 206 pp. £7.95) she seems in 
have begun another saga, this time 
ahum a family called Brittain living 
on a Welsh-speaking island, and in- 
volved in a mystical Merovingian 
legend. The time is the end of the 
eighteenth century, mul the story is 
given a semi-historical flavour, 
(hough it really belongs in a fairyland 
of its own, even when the circum- 
stances are grim and doom-shndowed 
In fact, it makes pleasant reading. 

MARICA ROSE’S Admissions 
(New York, Ballantinc, 411 pp.) is 
one of those never-fail soap operas 
that involve doctors, hospitals, mis- 
placed h ives and hates, intrigues and 
sacrifices in and out of wards. The 
author is two Wi iters: Marks Ka- 
mien and Rose Novak , both living in 
Brooklyn Heights, who worked out 
a formula for constructing human 
dramas together. This is their fourth 
paperback. 

IF YOU have read a Burchurdl and 
Decker Mystery already, you will 
know that M. Athur Bogan writes 
thrillers in the simplest possible En- 
glish. This makes them teenage but 
by no means juvenile. The present 
work can be amusing to any age, 
provided your heart is young 
enough. In Barely Undercover (New 
York, Avon Flare, 109 pp. $2.25). 
Grant Decker and Sally Burchardl, 
still at school and in love, set out to 
clear the name of an innocent and 
not very bright lud who has been 
tricked by criminals into taking a rap 
for them. This leads to adventure. □ 


also to intense pressure to become a 
nun. 

It sounds like a lot of nonsense, 
and indeed is. But Brian Moore 
writes so compcllingly that we sus- 
pend disbelief, and identify with 
Marie in her perplexities. The result 
is a haunting book 1 will long remem- 
ber. 

FERN WILLIAMS’ Panda Bear is 
Critical is about the predicament of 
Davey Taylor, a little boy who wit- 
nesses a murder. Fern Williams per- 
forms the difficult task of getting into 
the child's skin, and seeing the ter- 
rifying adult world through his eyes. 
The book works up to n shattering 
climax, with the murderer trying to 
kill Davey in the zoo. 

AFTER THIS spate of unusual thril- 
lers, it is n relief to turn to the more 
conventional short whodunits col- 
lected by Julian Symons in the Pen- 
guin Crime Omnibus. 

The range covered by the stories is 
enormous. We start off with such 
revered miracle-workers as Father 
Brown and Sherlock Holmes, and 
arrive ,as P.D. James and the mod- 
erns. 

Symons claims to have found less 
well-known stories by the masters, 
but I must say that I was familiar with 
most of them. It did not matter: it 
was a joy to read them again. 

This book is a printing and pub- 
lishing triumph, 378 pages of first- 
class detective stories gathered 
together in a soft-covered omnibus 
sold at a very reasonable price. It is n 
real tour deforce. J 


the Tokyo operation against the 
KGB has, incidentally, been suc- 
cessful - Birch's loyalties become 
confused, with tragic results. Hover- 
ing over all is a nameless CIA per* 
sonage known merely as “I” 
really pulls the strings that control 
even Harper’s moves. It's all quite 
low-key, subtly menacing, 
worthwhile - the sort of thing Hitch- 
cock might have pounced on. 
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ISRAELI TOURISTS iu Spain last 
year numbered a mere Jh.ouu. or 
'[css than one tenth of one pei cent of 
the 44 million visitors, to that coun- 
try. The Spanish tourist authorities 
arc well aware that the numbers 
coining front Israel in 1985 will be 
even smaller, because of our econo- 
mic situation and travel taxes. 

Why, then, did the Iberia airline, 
the Tourism Ministry of Spain, and 
the Council of Greater Madrid play 
host to a delegation of Israeli jour- 
nalists last week to promote tourism 
from this country? One reason is that 
the Spanish authorities are making a 
great effort in the world Jewish mar- 
ket to encourage visits to “Jewish 
Spain.” 

A large percentage of the million 
Americans visiting Spaiii last year 
were Jews. Our press kit included a 
comprehensive and up-to-date 
booklet in English called Jewish 
Spain -A Guide, which lists no fewer 
than 74 different towns in which 
there remains tangible evidence of 
the rich cultural heritage of the Jews 
iu Spain. This guidebook, by Manuel 
Aguilnrand Ian Robertson, includes 
a list of addresses and phone num- 
bers of the Jewish community offices 
throughout the country which can 
provide information about kosher 
food and religious services. 

If we see very little of this beauti- 
ful Jewish Spain promotional mate- 
rial here in Israel, it is because we 
have no formal diplomatic relations 
with Spain, which therefore main- 
tains no official tourist bureau here. 

This should make very little differ- 
ence to the average Israeli tourist - 
who, one hopes, will soon be free of 
the heavy tax on foieign lra\cl and 
hence more able to think about a trip 
to Spain, which remains one of the 
cheaper European countries to visit. 

HOLDERS OF Israeli passports 
must obtain a visa front the Spanish 
Consulate in East Jerusalem, if one 
goes there in person, this can gener- 
ally be arranged on the spot, I am 
told. Once in Spain, the Israeli will 
not feel the lack of an embassy - 
unless he is unlucky enough to lose 
his passport. In that case, he will 
have to obtain police permission to 
cross the border into Portugal, in 
order to get help from our embassy 
in Lisbon. 

The only official Israeli presence 
in Spain is our representative, under 
the auspices of the Ministry of Indus- 
try and Trade, to the World Tourism 
Organization, which has headquar- 
ters in Madrid. This Israeli repre- 
sentation, at 45 Pasco de la Castella- 
na (tel. 410-5752), provides no con- 
sular services, but does help out nn 
occasional Israeli traveller in dire 
straits “for humanitarian reasons,” 
such as arranging a phone call to 
Israel to obtain money by cable. 

The Jewish traveller, Israeli or 
otherwise, is more than welcome at 
the headquarters of the various local 
Jewish communities. There are an 
estimated 15,000 Jews in Spain, with 
the largest concentrations in Madrid 
and Barcelona, about 3,000 in each. 
The national Federation of Jewish 
Communities is headed by Samuel 
Tolcdano of Madrid, and there are 
active Jewish Councils in several 
cities and towns. In Madrid, the Beit 
Ya'akov Synagogue and Jewish 
Community Centre nre at 3, Calle 
Balmes. Whereas the services here 
normally follow the Sephardi ritual, 
there are also Ashkenazi services 
during the High Holydays. 

THE FOOD in Spain is magnificent 
and varied. The visitor who has no 



The Jewish traveller who simply 
wishes to avoid pork and shellfish 
has virtually no problem, as there is 
so much else to choose from. Even 
the Orthodox tourist who will eat 
vegetarian and fish dishes at rcguliu 
restaurants will have little difficulty - 
most dinner menus offci such Mar- 
tel s ns giispacho, the blended veget- 
able soil)), smoked salmon m salmon 
mousse and marinated fresh sar- 
dines; and main dishes of oilier per- 
mitted fish. 

The Jewish tourist who requires 
ionil with a heihsher will not have 
such an easy time of it. us there is 
virtually nothing available except at 
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week ranged hum 15:*! to |iO pesetas 
to the dull. ii, varying with the re- 
ports on Ki-iigau'slH'.'illli ) Biv.iklir.t 
ill he Hi’ i ■class hi iieh, r- hiiiii ed svp«ir 
alelv hum the loom rale, and the 
Miguel Angel **h.ti j'i**. less than 
$4.50, which is ;i l.u ay I rout the 
overpriced $10 bicnkliiMs .K hum 
Israeli five-star estaNislimeiiis. 


and the few at La Ra 


kosher butcher shops. In some cases. meals ot a 
kosher meals for Jewish groups are hons for t 
supplied to hotels from local com- the puru 
m unity kitchens or even flown in owned c 
from abroad. through 0 

I have heard that one or more ally local 
luxury hotels on the Costa del Sol, lages, or 
the southern coast, provide kosher and are 


mu cases. meals of all - rind the best aceomud.i- 

'oups are lions for the price — are tube found .ii 
icnl com- the puradores. the government* 
flown in owned chain of 87 country inns 
throughout Spain. These are gener- 
or more ally located in small towns or vil- 
L del Sol, lages, or on the outskirts of cities, 

le kosher and are mostly former palaces, 


IBERIA FLIES to and from Mad- 
rid l luce limes ,i week (Sundays. 
Wednesdays and Fridays), and the 
lo\\ i-M round-uip armip line is $409 
plus the travel lav ami. for Kiueli 
ciii/'-n-.. the 2t> |»*i cent ticket-lax. 
Hi-' f.nc to and liuni Barcelona, 
with Wcdiividav thidiis only. i*» $2t» 
le - Kushei meal. An* available By 
-ulv.iiki icque-i mi lln.-iui (light; 
i-.vr-.'.vlieie. I he hii>- Hies In virtual- 
F. .ill part:, ot th • v orlil except the 
Far l ast, and ili.il imitc will be 
inniipiiial^il next Maw LI Al is the 
only mlier uirliiv with direct (lights 
Fei-.weii Tel Aviv md Spam 
Spain tups thi l.iiiufivan list tm 
the number of itumrd visitors, but it 
does not hold liist place iit the total 
income from touiiMii This is partly 
because, prices being relatively low, 
it attracts the less affluent class of 
tourist. 


guests »jI the I an ions LI On le Ingles 
department More chain. This has 
Rfl [II 17 bnmehes throughout Spain, five 
Biwimi of them in Madrid. The most central 
is located at the Pucrla del Sol 
- — - pedestrian mall, hut the biggest and 

most ill tractive branch ill the capital 
is mi I'aseti de la L'iistcllana. It has 
nine floors in the main building, plus 
annexes for the superniaikct and 
furniture -and- house wares sections. 

Israelis will feel very welcome 
here. Tire facade ot (he building is 
covered with national flags, and ours 
holds a prominent position - second 
row front the lop, ut the fur left. 
During one of our visits, the strains 
of our Eurovision winner “Hallelu- 
jah,” in English, was blaring from 
loudspeakers. 

Shopping hours at El Corle Ingles 
are Ifl a. nr. to 8 p.m. nonstop. Mon- 
day through Sat m day. unlike small 
shops which take ;i lengthy after- 
noon siesta. The store has a variety 
of snack bars and restaurants, where 
one can have a bite or dine in luxury. 
uii4l all were jammed at siesta time. 

The most convenient way to shop 
in a Spanish dopailmcni stole is to 
take a “shopping card" which en- 
ables you to go fmin department to 
department wiiliinil having to pay at 
i-aeh ot cany join purchases around 
with you. At the end, vmi go b» the 
i central cash station to pay in local 
. .. . cuirencv. loieigu cash, liavellei's 

from Mad- cheque or eiedit ennl. 

(Siiiul.iys. ’11,is i, iilsn ih<: phiL-L- tun, [tinge (iit 
' ;il,a ll £ a icfund un the Value Added 'Fax 

;iie is $40 ) ( W hieh is ju-.i over 7 pel cent . ) Him* 

f,,r is a mini Mini of Ul.iKM) pescMs 

ticket* lux . [,,, m-uin, :i \'.Y1 refund - winch i- 

Barcelona. t , , y, Hli \ u , nw within a nt* unh. 

• 'i. I he pio*.« , diiic of lilliiig »>ui foims 

v.nlaMt: hy ;illlL . „ (nr A l 

-Mil (light . L | li;i ( n sic lli.it Vi »li are handed 


.’p.im lops uii i .iiii.jivatt 'lire lusiui comp*, libu to El i 'orle 

'■ '‘-"‘"f. 1,1,1 ", Inritfs it anc.lU-i lug chain. GnU-lii.- 

•cs not hold lust place m the total preciados. but it is less elegant wiili- 
cuiuc from touiiMir Hits is partly Mlll tiuini* notieeahly chcupet . 
icaase, puces bung relatively low. As expected, the most attruc- 
at tracts the less aflluenl class of |j w stems lof tourist shoppers in- 
‘l. 111 * 1 .- . .. elude leather shoes, handbags, wal- 

Spam is striving to promote more j ets am | bells. These are cheaper 

iper-elass tourism, particularly |han in Israe , hy perhaps 30 ^ 


luxurv hotels on the Costa del Sol, lag es * or on the outskirts of cities. upper-class tourism, particularly ,|, an j n Israel, by perhaps 30 per 
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nonular restaurant in Toledo owned monasteries and convents. Some rather than groups. «iiid to xonceii- seem to be less expensive than our 

i«b ™ cSw Sinni has a date back to the I2lh century. irate m the Madrid area for shopping own ¥wlWEnowD products. General 
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equivalent to three- and four-star s.rm ar to our own but not sigmfi- 
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two vegetarian restaurants in Mad- hotel. The Comie de Orgaz parador Th j, an 0 |d.fashinned train fur- L 7 . ,an . ,011s Md j ori - a 
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Aranda Street. This offers either a 
vegetarian or a regular meat menu, 
albeit from the same kitchen. 

During our four-day tour of Mad- 
rid and Toledo, we ate at regular 

tourist restaurants. They included. r »»l per' night, while « This train in Spam stuvs mainy in 

Madrid's Cafe de Chimtas. w ’n er rc oular double is $49 in summer- the plain, rumiinc through the cuun- 

one goes less tor the food than tor ljme< try’s central plateau, where it takes 

the outstanding tiiblap flamenco, or . ... . in many of the towns of soecinl 

flamenco dancing, featuring a Our host nt ^tlw Jewish interest, 

woman who does it barefoot. Miguel s ‘ 1 " d * 11 Wc i^rned ulmm llt.s luxurv train 

The food wns also very good m .. ur fwuifuni 1 uv. ' ' i1 '" J J / |„„„ Jumpiin l-uj.-l ll.o hetidVif the 

own hold, the luxurious five-stir loss . hiu « ■ si Mid ; 1 n.mism dcpailiiioiil of the Co,,i- 

Miguel Angel, which happens to be making a < iiru i™ 1 ,h- hmlrul. die Province of 

within 15 tu 20 minutes walk of the diem year- r in d n J Madrid, who had juM leninied from 

Madrid synagogue and Cmnnmmly * u " l f ' ' 0 cl ^ Kr A ' iisiii.il ran. Pujol mutided the Span- 

Another, ust across the empty between .ucmncr anu April. , ./.i.. 


The parador at Chinchdn. a pic- 
turesque village an hoar ■‘drive from 


sleeping on the train, where they can 
enjoy such amenities as a casino, 


Madrid, which was a I7ih-ccnliuy disco and open bar. The price per 

convent, has 38 guest rooms and a passenger, including fond, drink and 

swimming pool . A spacious suite for tuurs . is $950 for the seven-day trip. 


This train in Spam stays mainy in 
the plain, ruiiiiinc through the coun- 
try's central plateau, where it lakes 
in many of the towns of special 
Jewish interest. 

We learned about, this luxury train 
Irom Joaquin I'ujnj lIk* head of thc 
lomisin dcpailinunl of the Com- 
tinidad tie Matlrid, the Province of 


— i tsme non scan gorge mmseii 
on a wide range of speciality dishes 
well as paella, which is chicken, 
rabbit or seafood on a bed of rice; 
c °ld marinated partridge; and all 
“Rs of shellfish. 
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Centre Another, just across tnc empty nuween oom-u ..... 

IT “ " K " ,re,! ' s, “ r Tr,v wSsure. A 2^“i n 

fnlgar Hotel. , jsl of lhe]11 . |, n | sn |,. 1S brochures in 

AS AN EXAMPLE of hotel prices, Spanish on sites ol special Jewish 
a double room ol this season nt thc interest, ns well 


isli F'estivn 1 at the Tel Aviv IlilUm 
last year, and spoke enthusiastically 
about broadening ties between mtr 
two countries. 

OUR PRESS TOUR was designed 
primarily ns a "shopper’s lour". 


sive than “cultured” pearls, which 
are made by planting a bead in an 
oyster, or genuine “fine" pearls 
formed actiUenlully by wild nystets. 
Majorca pearl earrings are less than 
SID a pair. 

Visitors seeking inexpensive gifts 
to bring borne would be well-advised 
to consider the Toledo marzipan 
(called nutzupun} >olil everywhere 
except at the airport - or the ninny 
special types ot soap. My favourite is 
the black I nnolin-n nil- glycerine 
“niiiguo' 1 by La Toju Cdsnieties. but 
the marbled, multi -coloured mineral 
soups such us "Macedonia" are also 
impressive-looking. These sell fur 
about 80 pesetas n bar. 

Sherry, ol course, is a ■'must'' and - 
can be purchased at the duty-free 
shop at the airport (but payment is 
only in cash, Spanish or dullats). 
Iberia flights have a good duty-free 
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